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SHOOLBRED S 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 


FURNITURE 


for BUNGALOWS and 
COUNTRY COTTAGES 


A Selection of Second-hand Furniture. 











INDIAN TEAK 


PARQUET FLOORS 


HOWARD'S MAKE. 


Large Stocks laid in before War 
can now be laid at less cost 
than best carpets. 


26 Berners Street, W.1. 


AND CLEVELAND WORKS, W.1. 











GUIDE TO 
AIR PRESSURES. 
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Sizeof | Air r Pressure- 
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mt Ibs. H Ibs 
“| % Keep your tyres pumped hard. 
m | © | 3 Air costs nothing—your trouble 
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will be handsomely repaid. 






THE AVON INDIA RUBBER CO., LTD. 


19, Newman. Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 
Works: Melksham and Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 


BRAND’S 
ESSENCE 


OF BEEF, CHICKEN or MUTTON, 
FROM FINEST BRITISH MEATS. 


For the Wounded & Convalescent. 


BRAND & CO., Ltd., Mayfair Works, VAUXHALL, LONDON. 











ELPING TO KEEP THE OLD FLAG FLYING 


are thousands of men maintained in boyhood by the NATIONAL REFUGES. 
They have grown up stalwart, loyal sons of the Empire, thanks to good 
food, a happy environment, and a splendid physical and moral training 


National Refuges and Training Ship 


‘“ARETHUSA 


Patrons : Their Majesties the King and Queen. 
Chairman and Treasurer: W. E. HUBBARD, Esa., 17, St. Helen’s Place, E.C. 


Boys serving in 100 British Regiments, 2,400 have entered the Royal Navy. 
(00 have entered Merchant Service. 1,200 Boys and Girls now being maintained. 
War Prices have greatly increased upkeep expenses. 


ndon Offices : 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 








Joint Secretaries : 
H. Bristow Wallen, Henry G. Copeland. 





“RUSKIN 
POTTERY” 


Made only by 


W. HOWSON TAYLOR, West Smethwick 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For nearly a Century 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 
safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants, children, those of delicate con- 
stitution, and for the distressing ‘sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


In consequence of numerous _ imitations, purchasers should INSIST 
on seeing the name “DINNEFORD’S” on every bottle. Only by 
so doing can they be sure of obtaining this most excellent remedy. 


Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and mast 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Replies to Advertisements containing Box Nos. should be addressed c/o Country Lire Office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 








GARDEN AND FARM. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 1d. per word. minimum 2/-. 


VISITING AND CONSULTING 

LADY GARDENER.—Mrs. SAVILL, 
Chobham, Woking, Surrey, is now seuuinn 
to}pay monthly visits where advice is ur- 
gently needed owing to head gardeners being 
called up and only unskilled labour is avail- 
able. Terms on application. 


GA geen! NG FOR WOMEN.— 

Essentially practical training to suit 
present crisis. Vegetable, fruit and flower 
culture fruit bottling and jam making. 
Healthy outdoor life. Individual considera- 
tion. Long or short courses.—lIllustrated 
= of PEAKE, Udimore, near Rye, 











ANTED. for work of National Service, 
Gentlemen to act as local buyers of 
produce (fruit and vegetables).— Fer full 
particulars apply by letter to MANAGER, Local 
Produce Branch, Navy & Army Canteen 
Board, 12, Bow Street, W.C. 2. 


MASR PLOUGHING, CULTI- 
VATING AND PAN done ex- 
age 4 at per acre, by Contractors to 
-M. Office of Works.—For terms apply 
ROBERTS Bros., Eastwick Park Farm, Great 
Bookham, Surrey. 








CeALEY POULTRY F ; 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—-Best — train- 
ing obtainable; three weeks’ course begins 
August 20th: eleven guineas’ inclusive 


Twelve weeks’ 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
AND VACANT. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
___ is 1d. per word, minimum 2/-. 
G UCCESSFUL SURREY BUILDER 
(just over military age) offers his 
services as Estate Manager or Assistant 
Manager on Country Estate in the south 
western counties : thoroughly practic al man, 
with highest credentials.—** A 3820. 


ENTLEMAN OF POSITION can 


secure Directorship in important 


course September 27th. 








established British Agricultural develop- 
ment of great National interest. Debenture 
security and most liberal bonus.—** A 3817.” 





ENTLEMAN, 30 (C3), sound know- 

ledge Accountancy, Shorthand, French, 

etc., desires good position as Secretary to 

country gentleman or similar.-—“B.,”" 18 
Grange Road, Small Heath, Birmingham. 


GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


[RON FENCING for all purposes.— 
Continuous Kar Fencing, Strained Wire 
Fencing, Gates, Field Hurdles, Tree Guards, 
Espaliers, Railings, Sheep Fold Hurdles, 
Garden Fencing and Ironwork of all kinds. 
List on application. Estimates free. We also 
have a small surplus stock of Kennel Runs 
for disposal at special prices; subject to being 
unsold. Particularson application. —BOULTON 
and°PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


Burnse COOLERS.—A Cooler to 

hold two 4 lbs. of butter sent carriage 
paid for 4/6, four 4 lbs. for 7/6; it is both 
economical, clean and reliable. — a. 
BRANNAM. ‘Lrp., Barnstaple. 











EWAGE DISPOSAL FOR 

COUNTRY HOUSES.—No emptying of 
cesspools ; no solids ; no open filters ; per- 
fectly automatic ; everything underground. 
State particulars.— WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, 
Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 





URBINES.— For Electric Lighting, 

Pumping or Estate Work. “ VULCA 
Inflow Type give steady running. Highest 
efficiency. Every installation fully guaran- 
teed.—Manufactured by GREEN & CARTER, 
LtpD., Winchester. 


ORTABLE BUILDINGS, Bunga- 

lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses, 

Outdoor Shelters, etc. Enquiries invited.— 
FENN & Co., Ipswich. 


ENCIN G.—Cleft Chestnut Unclimbable 

Fencing Send for illustrated price list. 

—THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., LTD., 
Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Developing or Printing —The BEST 
POSSIBLE got out of every negative and 
every print every time; no waiting. Any 
size, 1.- for 12 exposures, 6d. for 6. Prints or 
postcards, 1d. (Cameras bought or ex- 
changed).— MARTIN, Photographers’ Chemist, 
Southampton. 


ADY’S BICYCLE WANTED.— 

Full particulars of make, condition, 

price, etc., to 62, Lydford Road. Wandsworth 
Common, 8S.W. 18. 














GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


___ (continued). 


FIR TIMBER. 
ANTED TO BUY FOR CASH, 
Plantations of 20 acres and up. 
reg timber, suitable for cutting pit 
rops. rite with full particulars, 
GALLIMORE, Tow nhall Chambers, Stourbridge. 


INANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
WANTED by Practical Farmer and 
Agricultural Expert. Advertiser farms 300 
acres and is anxious not only to increase 
Stock but to adopt Motor ploughing, etc., 
and by modern methods generally to increase 
the Farm's output. Advertiser requires 
financial assistance permanently, and is pre- 
pared to give yg and adequate interest 
for same.—** P 69 








TIMBER AND_ PLANTATIONS 
of all kinds wanted, standing or felled.— 
Send full particulars, lowest price, BARING 
Bros., Cheltenham. 


ANTED, LADY’S SADDLE. 


se be in really good condition. 











Apply * ” 9, Bridge Street, Bristol. 
TOOMe TAX REPAYMENT 
CLAIM»s.—Estate accounts, special books. 
Prospectus. — LANDOWNERS’ SECRETARIAL 
SERVICE LTD., 9, Clarence: Street, Chel- 
tenham. 
STAMPS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





OLLECTION Early Colonial Stamps, 

superb copies only, for Sale, intact : or 

you can select at one- third > quarter dealer's 

prices ; approval. , Ellerby Street, 
Fulham. 


CARRIAGES FOR SALE 
AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6, 





Ratt! CART. FOR SALE; in 

thoroughly good condition and suitable 
for 13.2 to 14.2 pony. Can be seen at 
Streatham, S.W.—* P 6915.” 


ANTIQUES. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. _ 


LD PEWTER isdealt with at length 
in “ Causeries on English Pewter,” by 
ANTONIO DE NAVARRO, a book for all lov ers 
ot the Pewterer’s Art. ‘The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated, and can be obtained for 11s., 
post free from the Offices of ‘‘ COUNTRY 
LiFE,”* LIMITED, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 


BOOKS, WORKS OF ART, 


ETC. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6, 


ANTED, Vols. 1 and 2 of“ Shooting,” 
by Horace Hutchinson Ge Countr y 
Life Library of Sport’’).—‘‘ P 6916. 


OPY OF “COUNTRY_ LIFE,” 
January 15thy 1910, Wanted. -- 


IL PAINTINGS.—For SALE, 
large, four medium size, in massive © | 
carved frames: mostly biblical subje 
suitable for large hall or main_ stairw 
Must be sold. Seen by appointmen 
* 4 3818.” 


MOTOR CARS, Erc., 
FOR SALE AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
__is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6, 


1 TO 15-H.P. VULCAN (191 
for SALE: 5-seater: nas run uncer 

5,000 miles. Electric lighting: 

condition. Price £300.—“ P 6920,” 


PAYING QUESTS, 
APARTMENTS, Ervc. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


NLAND RESORT. — Mid Wats, 
Plinlimon.——Fishing, shooting, ow 

golf, ponv,and governess car, donkey tandeim 
piano. Bracing and perfect air. Shelter: 
by thirteen-acre pine plantation. Mot. 
accommodation, ‘Town one-and-a-half miles, 
Or Let, Furnished, with or without Cook- 
Caretaker.—-ROBERT LEWIS, Ethinog Farin, 
Lianidloes, Montgomery (late Central ©. 
Kimberley, 8.A.). 
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a Browne & Lilly Portable Chalet. 


Free Illustrated List of 
Portable Buildings on request. 


Manufacturers and Exporters, 








ARTISTIC & PRACTICAL CHALETS 


Sedentary workers, convalescents, and all 
who require fresh air treatment should use 
Protec- 
ted from damp and draught, they can work 
or rest in this artistic andcomfortable struc- 
ture in all weathers with benefit to health. 
Easily adjustable to sun, wind or rain. 


Goods Carr. Paid in England & Wales. 
BROWNE & LILLY, Ltd. 


THAMES SIDE, READING. 


Hotels, Pensions, etc. 
Recommended. 








GRAND 





TORQUAY 


THE LEADING HOTEL. 


Best position. 
Garage. 


HOTEL. 


Sea Front. 
































THE GARDEN. 


Price 2d. Weekly. 








T. PEASE,SON &CO. DARLINGTON, 

















Offices : 20, Tavistock St., Covent Garden, W.C. 2 LEITH & LONDON. 
“COUNTRY LIFE” LIBRARY. It is not often that a leading London journal expresses regret that a book was 


When the story of the War comes to be written, no small place in 
it will be filled by the fine service of the women of the Empire. 
Already many devoted workers under the Red Cross have laid 
down their lives, and their sacrifice will call for memorials as aoble 


as that to Florence Nightingale at Liverpool. 


Many other monu- 


ments to women, including the tablet to “ Jane Lister, dear childe,” 
are illustrated-in 


Memorials & Monuments 


By LAWRENCE WEAVER. 


Large 8vo, lavishly illustrated. 


12/6 net (by post (13/-). 





Please write to-day fur full particulars of this invaluable book and for illustrated 


prospectuses of sume of the super-books in the ‘ 


COUNTRY Lire ™ Library, to The Manager, 


“COUNTRY LIFE,” LIMITED, Tavistock Street, W.C 





not published years ago. 


The “ Morning Post,”’ however, did so in the case ot 


Gardening for Beginners 


By E. T. COOK 


and added that ‘‘One cannot speak in too high praise of the book.’ 


GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS has now reached its SIXTH Edition 


The new and enlarged volume contains nearly 700 pages and no less than 
250 beautiful illustrations, coloured plates, plans and diagrams. 


Price 12/6 net; 


by post 13 - 


Please write to-day for full particulars of this invaluable book and for illustrate! 


prospectuses of some of the super-books in the “ Cou NTRY LIFE” Library, 
Tavistock Street, W.C. 


“Country LIFE,” LIMITED, 


to The Manase! 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The charge for Small Estate Announcements is 12s. per inch per insertion, 
the minimum space being half an inch, approximately 48 words, for which 
the charge is 6s. per insertion. All advertisements must be prepaid. 


*,* We appeal to our readers to send Lheir copies of recent issues 
of Country Lire to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No label, 
wrapper or address is needed and no postage need be paid. 

The War Office notifies that all papers posted to any neutral 
European country will be stopped, except those sent by publishers 
and newsagents who have obtained special permission from the War 
Office. Such permission has been granted to Country Lire, and 
subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Rumania, neutral 
Countries in America, and the Dependencies of neutral European 
Countries in Africa should order copies to be despatched by the 
Publisher from 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


CROWN COLONIES FOR 
| SOLDIERS 


CONSIDERATION of the article on Sunk Island 
which appears in another part of the paper will, 
we think, lead many people to the opinion that 
if these home colonies for the settlement of saq]diers 
after the war are to be established in numbers that 

would have a definite effect in providing homes, the work 
of acquiring land and preparing it for the purpose should be 
carried out as fully as possible at the present moment. For 
one thing land is rapidly increasing in value. Sir Howard 
Frank, who is in a particularly favourable position for know- 
ing, stated publicly last week that prices were rising over the 
whole country. He gave figures of his sales which were 
enormous, although we do not happen to have them beside 
us at the moment, and he instanced £15 for agricultural land 
in Wales and £80 in the Midlands as being the points between 
which prices fluctuated. Now, there is very little chance 
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indeed that these figures should be lowered during the course 
of the war or immediately after the declaration of peace. 
Owing to the compulsory neglect of agriculture in all the 
belligerent countries, the great demand for years to come 
must be plenty of food, and as long as that demand keeps 
growing the price of land will continue to rise. On that 
account, if on no other, it would be only prudent to buy such 
land as is required at the present moment when fancy values 
have not vet been reached. 

But there is another and equally important considera- 
tion. It is that as things are at present it is possible 
to spend a good deal of money upon land and yet 
obtain a return to balance the outlay. This is a very 
great matter when it is applied to a process that under 
no circumstances can be cheap. The State cannot do things 
cheaply ; at anv rate, it never has, and there is no likelihood 
that it ever will. If the State builds, the total cost is sure 
to be more than that which would be charged by a private 
individual. If the State buys ploughs or other implements, 
it does so at the highest price. In regard to wages, the 
State cannot haggle as a private owner could haggle. On 
the other hand, the returns from cultivating land tend to 
be much the same whoever is the seller; and every settle- 
ment, we take it, would require to be cultivated until it was 
ready for the occupation of the ex-soldier, although every 
case may not be like that of Sunk Island, where there is an 
amalgamation of farms out of which small holdings have to 
be carved and suitable cottages, and so on, built on them. 
Naturally, some estates will possess more and some fewer 
conveniences and facilities for the purpose, but in all cases 
it would appear ijikely that the Government will require to 
hold and cultivate the land for a year or two, and they can 
do so at the present moment at a profit. That really ought 
to be made a salient consideration. 

Soon or late the importance of economy must be incul- 
cated in the small-holder. It is of the essence of the bargain 
with him. We believe that prices will remain at a high level 
for many years to come, but they will not be so extraordinary 
as thev are at the present moment. Therefore, unless the 
small-holder can arrange his labour so that it yields a profit, 
he will soon grow sick of his task, as generations of small- 
holders have done before him, and the land will lapse back 
to its original condition. His own crude idea of economy in 
production would probably be to lay out as little money 
as possible, to save expense in every way. Thus it would 
seem that to use the hand labour of himself, his wife and his 
children would be cheaper than to buy or hire machinery. 
Here is something on which he requires not one, but many 
demonstrations. The time has gone past when men and 
women will be content to slave on the land for a mere 
livelihood. 

If there were nothing for it but hard labour, the most 
enthusiastic would soon retire from the job. But it is possible 
to show the small-holder that he can at one and the same 
moment save his muscles and make a profit. The use of 
machinery, and not only the use of machinery, but the use 
of the quickest, easiest and best methods are essential to 
the gaining of a profit. The same holds even more strikingly 
true of the use of manures. The ignorant small-holder has 
a very pronounced tendency to be frugal in the purchase 
either of stable manure or artificial manures. He does not 
see the immediate effect, and very often attributes the 
badness of his crop to the wrong cause. It must be shown 
to him that expenditure in manure is one of the most profitable 
methods in which a small-holder can employ his capital. 
He will get back his money with abundant interest. That, 
then, should be a leading consideration with those who are 
responsible for the organising of those Crown colonies which 
are destined to form the holdings of ex-soldiers and sailors. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Stanley, 
whose marriage to the eldest son of the Earl of Derby 

took place on July 17th. Lady Stanley is a daughter of the 
late Viscount Chelsea, eldest son of the fifth Earl of Cadogan, 
and was appointed an I-xtra Maid of Honour to the Queen 


in I9I4. 





** It ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CountRY LiFe be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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F anyone would measure the importance of the election of 

Sir Horace Plunkett to be Chairman of the Irish Conven- 

tion, it is only necessary to observe how the pedantic and 

partisan land reformers on this side of the Irish Channel 

seize every pretext for argument, not about the improve- 
ment of land or of the man who works it, but in regard to 
little bones of contention that they have fought over hundreds 
of times before. The distinction of Sir Horace Plunkett 
was that upon his return to Ireland after some vears spent 
at Wyoming, he turned his attention to the material side 
of the question. No doubt he argued, and argued rightly, 
that if Irishmen could be taught to earn more out of the 
land and therefore be enabled to attain to a higher degree 
of comfort, they would cease a great deal of that strife and 
bickering for which their country has for so long been noted. 
Accordingly he cut himself free from political connections 
and tried to look at the questions of his country from a 
practical point of view that was at the same time idealistic 
and visionary. He dreamed dreams, but dreams capable 
of realisation. While Ireland advanced along the path he 
had marked out, political discontent grew less and _ less. 
There was a time about the beginning of the present century 
when discontent reached its minimum and a new hope was 
dawning upon Irishmen. Subsequent mismanagement undid 
a great deal of Sir Horace Plunkett’s earlier achievement ; 
but he is called to a position now where he may yet be the 
means of saving his country by teaching it how to save itself. 
It is obvious that the less theory and the more practice there 
is in Ireland, the greater the hope of a satisfactory and tranquil 


settlement. 


[N a very stirring speech made at Madison Barracks, New 

York, on Sunday evening, Mr. Lancing put the quarrel 
of the United States on its true foundation. ‘‘ Every man 
crossing the ocean to fight the armies of the Kaiser,’’ he said, 
“goes forth for his country and for the preservation of those 
things for which his forefathers were willing to die.’ That 
is putting things on their right basis. During the war a 
certain class of mind has delighted in finding ulterior motives 
for each country that took part. There may have been a 


certain amount of truth in that, but not the whole truth. 


France is fighting, not primarily because she is faithful to 
her Russian alliance, although that is a potent considera- 
tion, but her great object was to defend her capital and her 
invaded territory. Britain is fighting in some degree to 
preserve Belgium and to help her Ally France, but most of 
all because this country is threatened by the way of Calais. 
Our soldiers are laying down their lives for the defence of 
their own hearths and homes. Italy in the same way is defend- 
ing her own territories. We are all fighting against the 
power of German militarism, fighting the cause of humanity 
in one sense, but fighting our own cause because it is threatened 
by this resurgence of Hunnish barbarianism. 


LORD RHONDDA’S policy in making a fixed price for 

meat sold wholesale is being met with silent but effective 
criticism in the great grazing districts. The farmer with 
his practical sense concludes that it is not worth while raising 
an argument about the matter ; but he foresees that if beet 
is to be sold wholesale at 60s. a cwt. at Christmas, it is 
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impossible that he should get value for his fat beasts, consider- 
ing, first, what he had to pay for them as stock cattle and, 
secondly, the price of feeding stuffs. He is, therefore, acting 
on the well known axiom about cutting losses; that is to say, 
he is selling his animals in a half-fat condition and taking 
a moderate loss just now in preference to having to accept 
a greater one later on. Such a course no doubt commends 
itself to the common-sense of grazing farmers, but it must 
lead to very awkward results, one of them being ruin to the 
great fat cattle industry of this country. We cannot think 
that Lord Rhondda gave full consideration to the extra- 
ordinary prices which store cattle commanded in the early 
part of the vear, or he would have recognised that his new 
rule could produce no other result than it has produced. 


SIR ARTHUR LEE’S statement in regard to the results 

of the food campaign in 1917 is encouraging. It shows 
that the farmers have brought into arable cultivation an 
additional area of 347,000 acres, although there was a decrease 
of 1,000 acres in the wheat crop. The figures prove, if it 
were necessary to do so, how splendidly the farmers must 
have worked in the spring of the year. It was a season that 
seemed dead against extended cultivation, the earth being 
ice-bound and snow-covered for the best part of what are 
usually considered the sowing months. It was thought in 
the early part of the vear that instead of an increase, there 
must be a very considerable decrease. At the same time 
the allotment holders are entitled also to great credit. 
It is estimated that an additional 12,000 acres of new allotment 
land is being cultivated under the Cultivation of Land Orders 
alone, and there has also been a great displacement of flowers 
by vegetables in gardens throughout the country. So that, 
on the whole, the estimate of an addition of between 550,000 
and 600,000 acres to the corn and potato harvest of 1917 
is probably not too sanguine. Anyone who has travelled 
much throughout England recently cannot fail to have been 
struck with the evidences of new cultivating energy. Along 
the railway lines, round the villages, in and about the small 
towns, it is evident that the spade has been applied with 
unwearied industry, while the great stretches of potatoes on 
the farmland make a new feature in the landscape. 


VENUS IN ARDEN. 
Now Love, her mantle thrown, 
Goes naked by, 
Threading the woods alone, 
Her royal eye 
Happy because the primroses again 
Break on the winter continence of men. 


I saw her pass to-day 

In Warwickshire, 

The old imperial way, 

The old desire, 

Fresh as among those other flowers they went 
More beautiful for Adon’s discontent. 


Those other years she made 

Her festival 

When the blue eggs were laid, 

And lambs were tall, 

By the Athenian rivers while the reeds 
Made love melodious for the Ganymedes. 


And now through Cantlow brakes, 

By Wilmcote hill, 

To Avon side she makes 

Her garlands still, 

And I who watch her flashing limbs am one 

With youth whose days three thousand years are done. 


JOHN DRINKWATER. 


MANY curious situations have arisen in the North owing to 

the full response to the exhortation ‘Grow more potatoes.” 
A fortnight ago we referred to the keen competition at the 
usual autumn sale of Scotch earlies. Many were sold at 
£100 an acre, more or less, the highest price being, as far as our 
information goes, £150 an acre. Cultivation costs from £27 
to £30, so that the farmer was on velvet; but the dealers 
must have suffered, as there followed an immediate slump. 
At Ormskirk last week the line was congested with potato 
trucks, as there was little sale and the farmers persisted in 
forwarding their consignments. They wanted the land cleared 
for growing winter produce. To add to the confusion, 
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belated supplies of old potatoes began to come in from Ireland 
and Spain. Of course, it is easy to account for the diminution 
in the number of buyers. It arises from the great increase 
in the number of allotments and the fact that the middle- 
class and even rich people have added to the supply by growing 
potatoes in their spare ground and their flower beds. Looking 
round, it is difficult to see who needs to buy. 


"THOSE who have grown maincrop potatoes on a large 

scale need not be downhearted at this state of things. 
It is only the market for earlies that has been affected. A 
main consideration is that the food outlook, although more 
satisfactory than at one time seemed to be possible, is, never- 
theless, such that all supplies will be needed before the winter 
is over. Feeding stuffs for animals are bound to be both 
scarce and dear, while the colossal demands of the Army 
are more likely to increase than diminish. The potato is an 
all round serviceable article of diet. Country people can get 
well within their bread ration by using, as many do already 
from choice, fried potatoes with bacon and eggs instead of 
bread for breakfast. The extension of pig clubs has provided 
the small-holder with a most economical means of using up 
the potato refuse which he has been in the habit of wasting. 
During the next few months the dairy farmer and the stock 
breeder will be hard put to it to find fodder, so that they too 
will make demands on the potatoes. 


OWN the North-East Coast lately there have been many 

noteworthy catches of herrings, and it is extremely 
disappointing to learn that no adequate means of dealing 
with them have been available. In one case a very large 
number had to be sent to the manure factories, and when 
this was done there still remained a considerable residue 
which had to be taken out to sea and dropped. That was 
only one case. At South Shields events of a very similar 
kind took place. Perhaps the loss was inevitable. It was 
in measure due to the congestion of railway traffic. If 
those herrings could have been transported by rail to any 
of the large towns they would have been most welcome, 
as fish has grown both scarce and dear during the war. On 
the other hand, if adequate curing installations had existed 
at parts where a great catch of herrings may be expected, 
the fish might have been conserved for later use. Even in 
war-time it is well worth consideration whether a way cannot 
be found to use or preserve such exceptional catches of 
herrings as may take place during the season. 


ALL this has a great bearing on a question which we have 

frequently discussed in these pages since the war began ; 
that is, the ability of Great Britain to feed herself. On this 
matter it will be remembered that we carefully refrained 
from pronouncing a definite judgment. On one side there 
were enthusiastic land reformers to whom it seemed the 
easiest thing in the world; on the other, cxpert farmers 
who laughed the idea to scorn. As a matter of fact, data 
were not available for arriving at a final and absolute judg- 
ment. There were few people who really doubted that the 
agriculture of this country could be intensified with advan- 
tage. In their favour it was possible to cite the very slow 
progress made during the last twenty-five or thirty years 
and compare it with the very marked progress made in 
Germany, France, Holland and other Continental countries ; 
but what this augmentation would amount to there were 
no figures to show. Further than that, it was obvious that 
the food production of the country could be largely increased 
by ploughing up and thoroughly cultivating much of the poor 
grass that had been allowed to relapse during the great 
depression. Further, there is a source of wealth that has 
as yet scarcely been tapped. This is to be found in the re- 
clamation of land which it is customary to describe as “ waste.”’ 
Here and there experiments have shown that at a moderate 
expense such land can be made productive, and many 
ambitious schemes are now being worked out with this end 
in view. The most important of them is, perhaps, that on 
land belonging to the Duchy of Cornwall situated on Dartmoor. 
In one way or another it is evident that for many years there 
will be plenty of work to be done in the way of applying 
better methods to agriculture and widening the area of our 
cultivated land. To go on with it will prove a real addition to 
the wealth of the country, whether the result is ultimately to 
make Great Britain self-supporting or not. 


SIR ERIC GEDDES has made a very good impression with 

his maiden speech. There would be very little use in 
denying that his appointment to the position of First Lord 
to the Admiralty was viewed with a certain amount of 
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misgiving by the general public. The position is one of the 
greatest responsibility, and brilliant as the career of Sir 
Eric has been, it has had nothing in it to prove his fitness 
for the post. But the reassuring passages in his speech 
were his declarations, “‘ The last thing I should do is to inter- 
fere in naval strategy,’”’ and “‘ My time in France has taught 
me that it is better to leave the strategy and tactics to the 
professional soldier and sailor, and I intend to do so.” His 
conception of the duties imposed upon him leaves nothing 
to be desired. His organising capacity has been proved in 
many spheres and his declaration amounts to a pledge that 
he will devote himself heart and soul to further and help 
the work of the Navy, bringing in his own talents to strengthen 
and reinforce it. With this should be read his just and 
eloquent tribute to the work done by the Navy. Sir Eric 
Geddes does not at all sympathise with the cry of those who 
say the Nelson touch is wanted. He has already seen enough 
to convince him that the Navy has throughout followed the 
right policy, and under the command of Sir David Beatty 
we may be sure that it will not fail to act boldly and strongly 
when the time comes. In the meanwhile the First Lord 
aptly likened its duty to that of attempting to catch a mole 
in a garden. You can set traps for the animal, but you can 
never be sure of catching it. 


MANY of our readers may remember the illustrated article 

which appeared in Country Lire of July 15th, 1916, 
on the work of the Midland Reafforesting Association. Since 
then little has been done except to mark time, but, neverthe- 
less, the report of the organisation contains several items of 
interest. One is the statement regarding the growth of 
trees at Black Wagon. These trees were planted in 1907-8, 
and have therefore had nine seasons’ growth. They were 
two-year saplings when set out. A black Italian poplar 
has made the best growth, namely, 1oft., a black alder comes 
next with 17ft., and a birch third with 15ft. These are the 
treeson the mound. At the base the tallest birch is 17ft. roin., 
and the tallest alder 2o0ft. 4in. These facts are all the more 
remarkable because there is still fire in one part of the mound. 
At one point the temperature at the depth of 18in. was 
116deg. Fahr. It is satisfactory to know that the member- 
ship has been very well kept up during the years of war, as 
more new members have joined than have been lost through 
one cause and another. We hope the work will be carried 
on with increased vigour when the war is over. 


WHEN I GO HOME. 
When I go home, be what the season may— 
Let it be sunk in mid-December gloom— 
I care not, for my heart shall dress a bloom 
Richer in beauty than an April day. 
I shal! have new, yet old dear things to say 
In the hushed ear of meadow, wood, and stream ; 
I shall be like one meeting with a dream 
Of love lost long ago, and far away. 
For now I see the world as through a glass, 
Dim and unreal; my exiled soul is dumb, 
Counting the days that only pass and pass. 
But, ah! when I go home, I shall become 
Once more the guest of Beauty that I was, 
Before the hour of Europe’s martyrdom. 

R. G. T. Coventry (Capt.). 


THE very striking facts brought to the notice of our readers 

by an ‘“ Anxious Farmer” go to show that the newly 
found zeal of the House of Commons for enquiring into 
expenditure might be profitably applied to the work done 
by the Board of Agriculture. A Continental agriculturist 
said, between a sneer and a reproach, ‘“‘ You English always 
take the dearest way of doing things.” And a comparison 
between the methods adopted by the Irish Board of Agriculture 
and the English Board of Agriculture will give point to his 
gibe. In addition to its other drawbacks, the system applied 
to the English counties has the great demerit of encouraging 
meddlesomeness at headquarters with affairs for which local 
knowledge is very much needed. Not even to secure bread 
can the country go on regardless of expense. And yet every 
new project is one that carries with it sometimes purchases 
on a ruinous scale, at other times appointments involving the 
payment of more and more salaries. The men at headquarters 
act as though they had been enjoined to get things done 
and never to count the cost. That is very wasteful. 
Theoretically, better agriculture means increased national 
wealth, but not if that wealth is dissipated in salaries and 
needless expenses as soon as it is acquired. 
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SUNK ISLAND 


[Sunk Island is the name of the district near Patrington, a suburb of Hull, on which a Crown colony is being cultivated, provided with 
houses and made ready for the settlement of soldiers and sailors after the war.—Ep.] 


VEN although nothing is completed and all is in 

the confusion of middle progress, a visit to Sunk 

Island, where under the direction of Mr. Dowling the 

land is being prepared for the occupation of our 

home-coming warriors, will be a source of pleasure. 
Everywhere is evidence of intelligent and well directed effort, 
everywhere something is being done towards the attain- 
ment of the desired result. Those of our readers who do 
not happen to know the district would probably be surprised 
to find how wide and flat it is. The land was originally 
recovered from the Humber and is situated at no great dis- 
tance from the village of Patrington, which is easily reached 
from Hull. The war land, as it is called, lay last week under 
the July sun like a wide sea of billowy blue. The green and 
healthy corn crops, the well grown potatoes, the turnips, 
swedes and other roots pushing out a vigorous growth, pro- 
claim that though the land may not be the easiest to work, 
it has the substance from which good crops can be obtained. 
In a word, it is ideal for the purpose of the smallholder. 
Traces of origin are still numerous. One of the natives 
showed us a few old cottages standing by what he described 
as a dried up harbour, all overgrown with weeds to-day, 
although within living memory ships used to come up it. 
A great marshy channel or deep ditch now dried up, and 
interesting chiefly to the ornithologist for its birds and the 
botanist for its plants, shows how the water was dealt 
with in the old time. For the present adaptation soldier 
labour has been very largely employed and, we would 
add, most appropriately, for the men at work there 
cannot avoid making it known to their friends at home 
and at the front what is being done. A goodly number of 
cottages are under construction, and one or two are already 
inhabited. We criticised unfavourably the building of them 
in couples, and the objections still stand, but they stand 
alone. The cottages are well built and well finished. On 
the outside they present a seemly and attractive appearance. 
Of course, one has to use a little imagination in realising 
what they will be like in time to come. Nothing has been 
done so far with the land round the cottages beyond marking 
out in some cases what the gardens are to be. When there 
are little flower plots in front of the houses, young hedges 
round the gardens, young apple trees growing in the orchards, 
they will present pictures of an attractiveness greatly enhanced 
beyond what it is at present. Bareness is an insuperable fault 
of new buildings. It takes time to get together those growing 
accessories which make the charm and beauty of a country 
cottage. 

We found the women inhabitants very highly pleased with 
the internal arrangements. There is a comfortable kitchen with 
an open fireplace and oven, and a little back kitchen with a 
copper, which seemed to give immense delight. It was work- 
ing splendidly with only a moderate consumption of coal. A 
good-sized living-room, comfortable and, we should imagine, 
wind-proof, completed the ground floor, while upstairs 
there were three good-sized and capital bedrooms. The 
only complaint was one that could easily be rectified. It 
was that the convenience of the houses would have been 
greatly increased if a few cupboards had been added here 
and there and the back kitchen better supplied with shelves. 
The latter of these suggestions is one that a handy man could 
easily carry out himself, and the former is well worth the 
notice of the architect. It is a great comfort to have a full 
supply of water. That from Hull has already been carried 
as far as Patrington, and it has been laid on to the entire 
colony, fields and all. Only those who know the conditions 
in the lives of smallholders will realise how much comfort 
this implies. If water has to be carried, a very heavy burden 
is imposed, and this is not much lighter when it has to be 
drawn from a deep well. Even to those accustomed to it, 
the work of turning a pump wheel for several minutes is 
extremely tiresome. There did not seem to be any other 
course open, or perhaps the expense might have proved a 
deterrent. But the water in the ground is salt, and although 
rain water is considered sufficient for certain parts of the 
country, it would not do to rely upon it for new houses. 

It is of rather more importance at the present time to 
get the land into good heart for purposes of cultivation, 
and the first thing is to produce cleanliness. Seldom have 
we seen land so completely invaded and taken possession 
of by thistles. They are an ill form of weed and still not the 


most difficult to subdue. No practical ploughing can eradicate 
them at once or even in a season. There is no royal road 
to victory over the thistle. The only way is to keep at it. 
According to a wise and old-time saw, ‘‘ he who cuts his thistles 
ere Barnaby Day be done will have to reckon with nine 
instead of one.’ And, as a matter of fact, cutting thistles 
in the early part of the year only seems to impart new vigour 
to them. But after Midsummer Day they lose some of their 
vitality, and if cut, hoed, or, better still, pulled up by the 
roots, they soon are in the way of being reduced and dis- 
comfited. At present they are being attacked by the steam 
plough on a field of seeds where they are literally growing 
in millions. And this brings us to one of the most interesting 
features. On the Crown Colony the tractor plough has 
gone up and down in favour, and at present is in the shade. 
We have always been in favour of it, but for that very reason 
we recognise that a clear understanding of what are alleged to 
be its present defects is required in the future interests of 
the machine. Mr. Dowling, the Director of the Crown Colony, 
had a considerable amount of experience with the tractor 
in Lincolnshire, and was favourably impressed with it, 
but he finds that on the heavy land of Sunk Island it does 
not succeed so well. His objection is not pointed to any 
particular make more than another. He says American 
and English ploughs alike get out of action when they have 
a great deal of this very hard work to do. His opinion 
is that the workmanship and material will have to be vastly 
strengthened and improved. It is not enough to judge from 
the trial of aday. A week’s hard work will probably disclose 
some weakness unobserved in a day, a month will discover 
weaknesses not seen in a week, and a half-year will bring 
to light what was not disclosed in four weeks. The problem 
to be faced is that ploughing the heavier types of English 
land involves placing a very heavy and continuous strain 
on the machine, which eventually gives. Perhaps there 
may be subsidiary causes for the disappointment. The 
drivers on the colony were very carefully chosen, and yet 
they may not have been as well trained and careful as they 
should be. If a bolt slips out of position and the driver 
does not recognise the importance of the defect, he may go 
on till something much more serious happens. He is tempted 
to do this by the difficulty of getting repairs attended to. 
The firms which send out English motors are engaged in 
munition work at the present time and the Government 
does not allow them to do repairs. These may be con- 
ditions of a purely temporary character, but it is impossible 
to deny that they are exerting a bad effect at the present 
moment on the development of the tractor plough. Further 
North reporis of similar character were made, but these 
were based to a large extent on the prevalence of very stony 
ground. The tractor plough does not at present work its 
way with immunity through a field in which big stones occur. 
A well known agriculturist declares that the tractor curls up 
at the very sight of a big stone ! 

In regard to Sunk Island, however, this digression on 
tractors is only incidental. The main thing is that the work 
is being done thoroughly well. A first rate steam plough 
with its two engines was in operation while we were there. 
It made a clean, straight, good furrow and turned up the 
thistles and other weeds well, so that after being run over 
with the cultivator and harrow the land should get clean 
if there is only an average amount of sun. It is of prime 
importance to get the colony ready for settlement, and 
therefore the cost is a subordinate issue. It must be greater 
than that of the tractor, provided the latter could be depended 
upon to run without accident. On the steam plough there 
were five men employed altcgether, not counting an odd man 
who brought the water and another, part of whose time was 
engaged in bringing coals. The cost of the ploughing works out 
at about one pound an acre, but to this has to be added the 
wages for a man and two horses bringing the water, and a 
man and one horse bringing the coals. As their whole time 
is not employed it is not easy to arrive at an exact figure. 
In addition to the tractors and the steam plough, several 
horse ploughs are employed, each with a superb team of 
horses. It was a pleasure to see their fine contour and glossy 
skins. Of course, light horses would be of very little use 
on this ground, where weight counts for almost everything. 

Manure is being liberally applied to the fields, and the 
soil should be in very good heart before the soldiers are freed 
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from their military duties. To achieve this end is a very 
great task, for, be it remembered, 2,000 acres will be, all things 
going well, under the plough next year, leaving only 300 
acres for pasture. The proportion, although it looks abnormal, 
is probably right. Land such as this with good tillage 
ought to produce in abundance either farm crops or market 
garden produce, from either of which the settler would 
derive an income superior to that which he could possibly 
get out of grass. Market gardening ought to be a very 
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feasible undertaking, as the land is within easy reach of a 
station, and Hull, with its 250,000 inhabitants, in itself forms 
a capacious market where vegetables, quickly and cheaply 
delivered, should realise good prices. Fruit trees, again, 
ought to do well, and we understand they are to be planted 
in orchards to go with the houses, so that at all events fruit 
will be available for the family supply, and experience will 
show to what extent it may be advisable to take up the 
growing of it a large scale. 





THREE MOTOR TRACTORS ON TRIAL 


COMPARISON OF WORK DONE AND EXPENSE INCURRED 


OR the third week in 
succession I write of 
things seen at the 
farm of Mr. Edge at 
Ditchling, Sussex. 

For this I offer no apology, 
as most of the interesting 
agricultural labour - saving 
devices inevitably find their 
way there, and almost every 
week finds some new test 
being carried out, the 
result of which is of direct 
practical utility to farmers. 
On Saturday last the feature 
of interest was the careful 
testing of acreage ploughed 
and fuel consumed in one hour 
by three different makes and 
types of tractors, ail working 
in the same field and without 
favour as to the land being 
operated on. The tractors 
concerned were: 

(1) The Whiting-Bull, which has attained notoriety 
in the House of Commons during the past week because 
of questions asked as to why the Government, while 
urgently requiring farm tractors, had not taken advantage 
of large numbers of Whiting-Bull machines offered to 
them. 

(2) The Ford tractor, of which the Board of Agri- 
culture has 6,000 being made in America. 

(3) The 20 h.p. Titan, of which the Government 
already has a considerable number at work and more 
still to come from America. 

The conditions of the test provided ploughing of a very 
severe nature, the field being a clover lea on a heavy weald 
clay of about as tough a character as would be found anywhere 
in this country. Its actual condition, however, was very 
favourable so far as moisture was concerned, and under other 
circumstances the field might have given an even more severe 
trial to the tractors 

The bare facts resulting from the trial are expressed 
by the following figures : 


20 H.P. TITAN TRACTOR. 
Ploughed, .54 acres; depth of ploughing, 6bins. ; 





Titan tractor with Ransomes three-furrow tractor plough, which was handled throughout the 
trial by the lady depicted. 


consumed paraffin, 16 pints--approximately 3.7 gallons 
per acre. 


ForpD TRACTOR. 


Ploughed, .35 acres; depth of ploughing, 54ins.; con- 
sumed paraffin, 14 pints=-approximately 5 gallons per acre. 


WHITING-BULL TRACTOR. 


Ploughed, .7 acres; depth of ploughing, 7ins.; con- 
sumed paraffin, 19 pints=- approximately 3.4 gallons per acre. 


It will be noted that the different machines were plough- 
ing at different depths, therefore the cubical measurements 
of the soil moved give more accurate data for comparisons 
than the statements as to acreages ploughed. Worked out 
on this basis the work done in one hour was as follows: 
Whiting-Bull, 664 cubic vards ; Titan, 437 cubic yards ; Ford, 
258 cubic yards. 

It is of interest to consider also the ploughs used in each 
case and their probable advantages or disadvantages, 
especially as a different type of plough was used with each 
machine. The Ford had a Ransomes two-furrow walking 
plough, cutting furrows r11ins. wide. This plough was light 
and, being strictly a horse plough, 
had no doubt been carefully designed 
to secure the lightest possible draught. 
On the other hand, the turning 
at the headlands was slightly slower 
than with either of the other ploughs 
used. The total width of cut 








The Ford tractor drawing a two-furrow Ransomes walking plough. 


was 22ins. 

The Titan pulled a_ three- 
furrow Ransomes tractor plough 
cutting roin. furrows, and this I 
judged to be the heaviest draught 
plough. Total width of cut, 
30ins. 

The Whiting-Bull had a decided 
advantage in its plough over the 
others, as a Case automatic self- 
lift plough was used which  dis- 
pensed with the weight of a plough- 
man, and also enabled the tractor 
to continue right on at full speed 
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without any check at either the beginning or end of a furrow. 
This resulted in great saving of time, as many turns had to 
be made, the field only allowing of furrows approximately 
150vds. long. The draught of the Case plough was probably 
considerably lighter than that of the Ransomes used by the 
Titan, as the Case cut two furrows of I4ins. each (a total of 
only 2ins. less than the Ransomes plough), and it is generally 
accepted that it requires less power to plough a given width 





The Whiting-Bull tractor with self-lift plough which makes a ploughman unnecessary. 


with two furrows than with three. The difference in ploughs, 
however, could not materially affect the results. 

The Whiting-Bull had some slight advantage in the way 
of its driver, who was unquestionably an expert motor- 
ploughman of great ability. It is true there was little fault 
to be found with the drivers of the other machines, which 
were driven by two farm hands of Mr. Edge’s who usually 
drive his tractors, and I mention this matter solely because 
the first mentioned driver appeared to be an exceptionally 
first-class man. Having in mind that the Ford tractors 
sent over as samples to the Government were supplied with 
two-furrow, self-lift ploughs to cut r6in. furrows (32ins. total) 
and that this appeared to be an excessive load except in very 
light soils and at moderate depths of ploughing, I suggested 
that the Ford tractor should be hitched on to the Case two- 
furrow r4in. plough to see what result would be attained 
with a plough closely approximating to that recommended 
by the Ford Company. It was evident at once that the little 
machine could not possibly work such a plough in clay soil, 
and I should judge that at 7ins. deep 
a total width of r6ins. would be the 
most which should be expected. 

However, one must not overlook 
the fact that this trial applied to 
one class of farm work only and the 
Ford tractor has special advantages 
of its own. As a machine to follow 
the plough with cultivator, harrows 
and drill, or to haul the mower 
and the binder, there are few to 
excel it. 

Brief descriptions of the three 
tractors above referred to are as 
follows: The 20 h.p. Titan is a four- 
wheeled machine with twin-cylinder 
engine, the bore and stroke being 
6hins. by 8ins. It is fitted with two 
speeds (a great advantage for general 
use) and the final drive to the ground 
wheels is by means of roller - chains. 
The driving wheels are 54ins. dia- 
meter and roins. wide, and can be 
increased to t15ins. wide by the 
fitting of extension rims. The total 
weight is approximately 23 tons. 
The Whiting-Bull is of more unusual 
design, as it has three wheels only, arranged so that two wheels 
run in the furrow, the front wheel being the steerer and the 
rear wheel the main driving wheel. The driving wheel is 
5ft. in diameter and r12ins. wide. 

The third wheel is 4oins. high and runs on the land. 
It also serves as an auxiliary driving wheel, it being connected 
to the engine through a friction clutch, but the grip of the 
clutch is by no means positive, and when turning at headlands 
slipping of this clutch is relied upon to enable the machine 
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to turn quickly. It may work more or less satisfactorily 
in practice, but it is a primitive arrangement. 

Running the main driving wheel and the steering wheel 
in the furrow affords automatic steering, and if the driver 
so desires he may walk alongside the machine and let it 
steer itself. Being dependent for drivers upon inexperienced 
and unskilled men, this is a feature which should appeal 
specially to the Board of Agriculture, but the disadvantage 
is that for certain soils objection 
may be taken to the packing of 
the soil in the bottom of the 
furrow, limited though it be to the 
packing of r2ins. of every 28ins. 
ploughed. 

The Whiting-Bull is fitted with a 
two - cylinder (opposed) horizontal 
engine, bore 5}ins. and stroke 7ins. 
The weight, which is mainly borne by 
the wheels in the furrow, is approxi- 
mately 2} tons. 

The Ford tractor is a four-wheeled 
machine, and is an entirely different 
type from either the Titanor Bull, as 
its total weight is under 1} tons. Its 
advantages as compared with others 
appear to lie in its great speed and 
its handiness for almost all har- 
vesting and tilling operations. In 
construction its peculiarity lies in 
the employment of a worm gear as 
the final drive to the back axle. 
I consider this a very risky form of construction for rough- 
and-ready farm use, as even the most temporary failure 
to secure perfect lubrication of the worm gear will result 
in its destruction. Unless most skilfully designed, the worm 
gear may also be a source of considerable loss of power, 
and this was evident on the machine under trial on Saturday, 
as I took an opportunity to place my hand on the worm gear 
housing and found it excessively hot. The small driving 
wheels of the Ford tractor, which are 3ft. in diameter only, 
are open to adverse criticism on the basis of the article on 
Wheel sizes for farm tractors which appeared in the last 
issue of COUNTRY LIFE. 

The Ford constructional feature of greatest practical 
value is the entire closing in of all gears and working parts 
and the provision of constant lubrication. This feature is 
bound to be adopted by all manufacturers in the near future, 
though at the moment there are probably not more than 
five types of farm tractors in this country so constructed. 
The fitting of a four-cylinder vertical engine is also an advance 





. The trials weve conducted in the presence of Dv. Macdonald, Editor of ‘‘ The Agricultural 
Journal of South Africa” 
Glasnevin, Dublin; Mr. S. F. Edge of the Ministry of Munitions ; and Professor Campbell 
of the Ivish Depariment of Agriculture. These gentlemen ave shown in the above order. 
veading from right to left. The lady is Miss Martin, the manageress of Myr. Edge’s farm 


Professor George Stephenson of the Agricultural College, 


on which the trials took place. 


on common practice, and I think it probable that before the 
Ford tractor is produced commercially there will be a com- 
plete remodelling of the tractor as we now know it, and its 
existing good features will serve as the basis of an entirely 
new design. I have not the slightest doubt that the tvpe 
of machine which the Ford represents will be very largely used 
indeed when manufacturing conditions render supplies possible. 

The basic facts of value to farmers which the above 
reported trials bring out are: (1) In one hour one man with a 
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tractor and self-lift plough did ploughing 7ins. deep which 
would have taken one man and four horses a whole day. 
(2) The cost of fuel, taking paraffin at Is. per gallon, was 
2s. 6d. In one day the man and tractor maintaining the 
same rate of ploughing would in three days be able to plough 
as much land as a man and four horses in one whole month, 
and this on the assumption that the horseman had the 
advantage of fine weather the whole time. 

These simple figures inform the farmer as to the means 
which he must employ to plough his land and get his winter 
wheat in before the end of September. The yield from September 
seeded wheat is almost invariably heavier than that seeded 
even in October. With horses it is almost impossible to 
get the necessary work done in time for September seeding. 
The motor tractor opens up a new vista to the farmer, 
and he must reconsider his whole farming procedure if he 
wishes to keep pace with the times. 

The trials on Saturday were witnessed by many interested 
people, including Messrs. E. H. Lancaster, M.I.M.E., M.I.A.E., 
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W. H. Bamber, M.I.M.E., M.I.A.E., and George Watson, 
M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E., who kindly took the measurements and 
checked the figures quoted by me. 

In conclusion, so far as these trials demonstrate the 
actual attainments which may be expected under similar 
circumstances, they are trustworthy and of practical value ; 
but I must express the opinion that any ploughing trial of 
less than, say, 100 acres, and which does not include varying 
soils and climatic conditions is bound to be unreliable so 
far as comparative tests between individual tractors are 
concerned if a general average efficiency of each machine 
is to be arrived at. Just as the gearing of a certain motor 
car may exactly suit a particular hill and so enable it to 
accomplish a relatively better performance than its average 
in competition with other cars, certain conditions of any 
single ploughing trial may exactly suit one of the competing 
tractors or ploughs. The results of last Saturday’s informal 
tests should therefore be interpreted in the light of this 
knowledge. PLOUGHSHARE. 





IRELAND’S SUPERIOR GOVERNMENT 
PLOUGHING SCHEME 


RECENT conversation with a well known agriculturist 
from Ireland has given me furiously to think. The 
information I obtained with regard to the methods 
of the Irish Department of Agriculture in dealing with 
the requirements of the country in the way of increased 

corn crops I believe will be of interest, not only to farming 
readers of CoUNTRY LIFE but to every person concerned in 
establishing agriculture in the British Isles on a firm foundation. 
Of necessity, what I have to repeat must interest every taxpayer 
as it directly affects his pocket. 

In propounding the Irish scheme, my friend first called 
attention to the difference in principles between the English and 
Irish programmes. In England the State is to do the farming. 
In Ireland the Government assists the farmer to carry out its 
requirements and insists on the work being done by the farmer. 
There cannot be any doubt as to which possesses the greater 
practical knowledge of farming or which will work at least 
expense to the ratepayer. 

The Irish scheme requires little or no modification to be 
adaptable for England, and little seems to be necessary in law- 
making to complete the workability of the scheme. 

As to probable results under the English and Irish schemes 
the following figures leave little room for doubt. Recently 
published figures show that Ireland has increased the ploughed 
land during 1917 by 600,000 acres. England and Wales have 
increased the arable only by 300,000 acres. 

The Irish scheme as compared with the English is striking 
in its simplicity and effectiveness. It is as follows : 


(1) During 1917 every farmer must till an additional 
ro per cent. of his ploughable land (t.e., land that is worth 
ploughing). Butchers’ paddocks, etc., and holdings under 
ten acres are excluded. 

(2) No farmer shall be required to till more than 50 per 
cent. of his farm. 

(3) Failure on the part of the farmer to carry out this 
order results in: 

(a) Under the Defence of the Realm Act, f100 fine 
or six months’ imprisonment. 
(b) The Government can enter on the farm and let 
it to another tenant. 
Penalty (b) is what compels the farmer to act, as, under 
Irish law, if a tenant is in possession of a farm for twelve 
months or longer he cannot be evicted ; therefore the farnfer 
knows that failure to do his 10 per cent. means possibly 
permanent loss of his farm. 

(4) For 1918 the requirements of the Government are 
another 5 per cent. plus any arrears from 1917, and, in 
default, a penalty of £5 per acre. 

(5) Any monies collected by the Government as fines 
in respect of these penalties are to be used for the benefit 
of agriculture generally. 

(6) Recognising that the individual can work more 
efficiently and at less expense than a Government 
Department, the Irish Department, instead of buying motor 


tractors and operating them itself, has adopted a scheme 
to financially assist competent contractors who are engaged 
in ploughing for farmers, and the Department will advance 
to such contractors four-fifths of the cost of any motor 
ploughing outfits purchased by them, provided the contractors 
will plough for farmers at a price agreed with the Board. 
The loan is repayable by instalments spread over five years. 


The scheme of the Food Production Department of the 
Board of Agriculture includes the following : 


(1) The establishment of an expensive staff at head- 
quarters. 

(2) The purchase of thousands of motor tractors 
in addition to the following list of subsidiary requirements 
in the way of implements to be used by the tractors and 
for transporting the machinery from farm to farm: 

8,000 horse-drawn ploughs . 

2,000 cultivators (horse) 

2,000 seed drills 

2,750 rollers 

5,500 harrows of ridged and jointed type 

400 land presses 

5,000 self-binders 

1,400 disc harrows, both tractor and horse worked 

1,350 horse-drawn farm tip carts 

650 horse-drawn flat top lorries 
50 threshing machines 

2,000 Cultivators for tractors 

6,000 two-furrow ploughs for tractors of a special 
design 

The above is a recent demand, and is in addition to previous 
large purchases of motor tractors and ploughs. 

(3) The appointment of the following salaried officials 
to operate the tractors. 

(a) Each County Agricultural Executive Com- 
mittee will be allowed a machinery officer. 

(b) A tractor representative of the Board will be 
appointed in each county or district. 

(c) Under the tractor representative will be further 
superintendents under the title of engineer mechanics, 
one of whom will be engaged for each ten tractors 
operating. (Another tractor, the eleventh, will be kept 
in reserve.) 

(ad) A supply clerk and assistant will also be pro- 
vided for each unit of ten tractors. 

(e) Three men will be provided for each tractor 
and plough when the plough is separate, and two men 
when the plough is self-lifting. On the basis of 8,000 
tractors only, this means approximately 24,000 
mechanics and ploughmen apart from the supervisors, 
engineer mechanics and organisers. 

(f) The supervisor will be appointed by the Food 
Production Department, and will be in charge of one 
or two units of eleven tractors each. He is to deal 
with the queries with reference to mechanical matters 
made by the farmers and the Machinery Sub-Committee 
of the War Agricultural Committee. 
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It is obvious that the above expenditure for tractors, 
implements, transport, vehicles, etc., combined with the 
operating expenses on the plans set out above will run into 
millions of pounds. A further expense is involved in the 
hundreds of motor vehicles to transport the supplies required 
and to carry the supervisors and others in the exercise of 
their duties. 

When requiring munitions of war the State obtained quick 
results by assisting (and using pressure on) the existing factory 
owners to increase their outputs. The Government did not 
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take over workshops and put inexperienced men in charge, 
but, on the contrary, left in control the men who _ under- 
stood their jobs and increased their facilities. Ireland is 
applying just the same principles to the farm, and it would be 
interesting to know what are the reasons which call for a different 
state of affairs for England and Wales. A farm is merely a 
food factory—why should it not be treated just as any other 
factory, and proved commercial principles be applied for the 
obtaining of that increased output necessary for the provisioning 
of the kingdom ? ANxXIoUS FARMER. 





THE DEW OF YOUTH 


By V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


“Thou hast the dew of thy youth.’’—Psalm ex. 3. 
Si1r,—Since writing for you a note on Palestine arising out of 
memories quickened by Miss Isabel Butchart’s article in your 
Summer Number, it has occurred to me that one example of how 
easily the translators of the Bible might have fallen from per- 
fection—and did not—would probably have been more useful 
than much mere rejoicing in their success. And as these notes 
make no pretence to learning or special knowledge, but are only 
a record of some of the impres- 
sions stamped by the Bible and 
the land of the Bible on the 
mind of a very young child who 
lived in Jerusalem, I take as 
example a phrase already re- 
ferred to, because it was so 
familiar to that child—in two 
versions. In its Bible form, 
“as the hart panteth after the 
water brooks,”’ it supplied words 
of perfect simplicity and exacti- 
tude for a thing once seen by 
the eyes; but later, at an 
English school, encountered 
afresh in a popular hymn: 


As pants the hart for cooling 
streams 
When heated in the chase, 


it was always accompanied by 
a feeling of vague dislike ; the 
mind already grasped, though 
inarticulately, that the amplifi- 
cation—a more or less artificial 
thirst engendered by an alien 
“chase ’—ruined the picture. 
From pitfalls such as this we 
may give thanks that the trans- 
lators of the Bible were saved 
by their beautiful, austere 
economy in the materials of 
their art. 

Other instances of the home- 
likeness of the Bible to one who 
knew Palestine as home crowd 
to the mind. It is as though, 
for the Englishman, London 
were from the beginning of 
memory the centre of the Bible 
story—as though he had known, 
as soon as he knew anything, 
that miracles had been per- 
formed in Piccadilly, and that 
a colt ‘“‘ whereon yet never man 
sat,’ with all its attendant 
circumstances of awe and 
pageantry, had once passed by 
his house in Westminster or 
Hampstead. History and mys- 
tery, poetry, wonder and infinite 
possibility were woven into the 
very texture of life in such a 
place. And there was an in- 
imitable zest, a measureless 
sense Of adventure about one’s 


caverns beneath the arches that formed one boundary of the 
pool—arches from which, it was obvious, the angel must make 
his appearance. 

Then there were such secret hopes as that one would chance 
upon the pillar of salt that had once been Lot’s wife, or that by 
perseveringly smiting as many as possible of the innumerable 
rocks in the neighbourhood one would at last be favoured, like 
Moses, with a flow of water, or that one would live to see the day 
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days, in consequence. What, SYRIAN BOYS OUTSIDE THE MOSQUE OF OMAR. 
for instance, could rival in 
excitement the possibility that one would succeed some day in when “‘ thy gates shall be open continually ’’—for the discovery 


stealing upon the pool of Bethesda: just in time to see the 
angel trouble the waters? And meanwhile, looking down from 
the surrounding parapet into its dark, still depths far below, 
one could obtain an agreeably thrilling foretaste of this event 
by dropping a stone into the water and watching the circles 
widen until they were engulfed in the fearful, inky black 


that the Golden Gate was neither gold nor even a gate, but, 
owing to the Turkish tradition that the conqueror of the city 
would enter by that way, a solid wall of masonry, had been a bitter 
disappointment. And the everyday sight of “‘twowomen . . . 
grinding at the mill’ was enlivened by the thought that one 
might yet be privileged to be a spectator in that dramatic moment 
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APPROACHING TIBERIAS (TABARIYA) ON THE SEA 


when “one” of them should “ be taken” (after the manner 
of Elijah, in a fiery chariot, was felt to be an implied part of 
the spectacle) ‘‘ and the other left.” 

But the Bible could be an embarrassment, too. Expeditions 
with parties of English visitors to the site of Solomon’s Temple 
furnish a case in point. These were always harassing—a mental 
see-saw between anxiety over the damaging circumstance that 
one did occasionally find left ‘‘ one stone upon another,” and relief 
that visitors never seemed to notice it—never made by questions 
a painful decision necessary between loyalty to a place so beloved 
and loyalty to the strict and literal accuracy that is childhood’s 
conception of truth. Daniel’s ‘‘ windows . open in his 
chamber toward Jerusalem,’’ on the other hand, secured for 
Daniel a warm place in the heart, representing as they did to the 
sympathetic hearer simply the natural, yearning impulse of the 
normal being towards the most desirable spot on earth. To 
have been born and to live in Jerusalem seemed, indeed, the only 
possible destiny until, years later, contemporaries in England 
taught, by means of an astonishment bordering on derisive 
incredulity, that it was not so; it was then that one learned the 
blush of abashment because in the annual school report that 
included statistics concerning the number of scholars and their 
places of extraction—a report in which even India and China 
had their comfortable companies of dozens and half dozens— 
there came at 
last inexora- 
bly, year by 
year; the 
bald printed 
statement, 
convicting 
one of dis- 
tressful pecu- 
liarity : ‘‘ Je- 
rusalem—I.” 

But in 
those very 
early days 
no such 
doubts of 
one’s pleasant 
ordinariness 
of birth and 
residence had 
invaded the 


mind. Jeru- 
salem was 
home, natu- 


rally and in- 
evitably, to 
one’s self 
and one’s 
fellows. And 
so, “ Lift up 
thine eyes 
to the hills” 
was accept- 
ed in all 


innocent BOATING ON 





THE JORDAN: 


OF GALILEE. 


literalness as an invocation to stand on the big square 
balcony of home, in the shade and the scent of the thickly 
growing passion flowers and honeysuckle, and look beyond 
the Mount of Olives (that was as much one’s unquestioned 
daily playground as Kensington Gardens to the Londoner) 
to where the mountains of Moab rose rainbow-coloured in pure, 
majestic outline, and gave the impression, due to the intense 
clearness of the atmosphere, of being not forty miles away but 
within a stone’s throw. (The nature of the “help” that was 
at some time to come from those hills was always indistinct to 
the mind, but, all the more for that, it added to the interesting 
possibilities of the view.) 

“Put off thy shoes from off thy feet,’’ had not, of course, 
even in earliest youth, a foreign sound to one who was accus- 
tomed to wear and to see worn the straw shoes kept at the 
entrance to the Mosque of Omar for the enforced use of un- 
believers who would pass that sacred threshold, and “ years 
that the locust hath eaten ”’ were easily understood to be “gone 
indeed beyond recall, for although locusts found little enough 
to attract them to Jerusalem itself, their travelling hosts had 
more than once been pointed out in the sky, where they took on, 
from sheer weight of numbers, the appearance of a dark and 
dreadful cloud. But ‘‘ the grass withereth, the flower fadeth ’’ 
is somehow connected less with grass and flowers than with a 
day when, 
after a visi- 
tation from 
the dreaded 
sirocco, some 
books, in- 
cautiously 
left loose on 
a table in- 
stead of 
tightiy 
packed in 
shelves, were 
found to have 
their calf 
bindings 
curled back- 
wards in 
utter ruin, as 
if they had 
been made of 
tissue paper 
—a disaster 
that im- 
pressed itself 
on the ima- 
gination as 
explicable 
only on the 
assumption 
that it was 
*““because 
the spirit of 
the Lord 


EVENING. bloweth upon 
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it.’ With regard to “ the lilies of the field ” that outrivalled 
the glory of Solomon, no explanation was needed by a child 
familiar with the sight of the prodigal masses of blue irises 
that made the spring fields a wonder and delight, and that 
memory recalls to have been equalled in loveliness only by the 
graceful cyclamen discovered to be growing deep down in the 
fissures of the rocks. 

‘“Of making many books there is no end ”’ was held to be 
an interesting comment upon a father’s study that surely con- 
tained them all, so completely did they cover the walls to the 
ceiling and overflow on to tables and chairs in those days when, 
by standing on tiptoe, one could barely investigate them as far 
up from the floor as the second shelf. But that was a reflection 
commoner to all childhood, no doubt, than some others for which 
Palestine itself was responsible. What child in England, for 
instance, could plumb the really fiendish depths of Jael’s guile 
in tempting Sisera to his undoing with “‘ butter in a lordly dish” 
so well as a young person who knew real butter to be a costly 
luxury Obtained for mothers and visitors in tins from England, 
and seldom indeed accessible to envious youth? (For the 
destructive knowledge that it was only the native white goats’- 
milk butter, after all, did not come till much later—with ex- 
aminations and dreary deserts of Revised and Cambridge Bibles.) 

In the case of some texts it is impossible for the present 
writer ever to know how much of their charm is inherent and 
how much is derived from personal association. There was 
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There was another class of verse, however, that was capable 
of assuming a sinister bearing on events of the day. Under this 
heading comes a memory of a picnic on the banks of the Jordan, 
and of a greedy child who discovered the table-cloth to be held 
down to the ground at intervals by what looked like little round, 
appetising loaves or cakes. But after the toothache and the 
disillusionment following on an unauthorised attempt to cat 
one of these, a dark doubt was born as to the perfect good faith 
of the Person who enquired, ‘‘ If his son ask bread, will he give 
him a stone ?”’ For, the places mentioned in the Bible being 
always under one’s feet or more or less round the corner, it followed 
naturally that stories about those places had not the remoteness 
of the past or of things in a book, but were connected in one’s 
mind with the actual events occurring to one’s self in those same 
places. So, too, the story of the walking on the Sea of Galilee 
was always troubled by a doubt as to whether the narrator 
had not really meant the Dead Sea; for to walk on that could 
hardly be difficult, was the argument employed by a child who 
had seen the aforementioned Arab cook attempt to bathe in 
it, and achieve only, by reason of the extreme saltness of the 
water, a bobbing as of an immense and vociferous cork on the 
surface. And it is with water that the last memory of all is bound 
up—with the departure from Jerusalem, the long day’s journey 
in a springless carriage to Jaffa, and the awakening the next 
morning, rested and eager for exploration. Down a_ broad 
avenue went a little party which could not go fast enough for 





JERUSALEM: THE 


a summer morning, one remembers, when a child wakened to 
a brief but poignant anguish of blindness—some slight form 
of the eye trouble so common in the blazing East. The sufferer 
was kissed and the trouble quickly bathed away—but with 
what a lyric ecstasy did the incident invest for ever the words, 
“ Truly, the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes 
to behold the sun.”’ The flat roof of a kitchen detached from the 
house and standing by itself in the midst of the garden supplies 
another case of this old magic. There on a scorching morning 
a little group of children would sometimes assemble in order 
to command a view of the long, shadeless road. On it 
presently would appear the billowing, blue-draped form of 
the stout Arab cook returning laden from market, and out 
of her capacious basket a Turkish sweetmeat, a sugar-cane, 
a few prickly pears, or, best of all, a juicy cucumber, could 
generally, with reasonable good fortune, be enticed. It must 
often have been the cucumber, because for all time, how- 
ever ridiculously, that kitchen roof holds the shade and the 
coolness, the leisure and the quenching of thirst, and the 
singing glamour of ‘a lodge in a garden of cucumbcrs.” 
In that same garden, too, that yielded grapes more easily and 
abundantly than an English hedge yields blackberries, one 
sometimes wished (not quite caring to make a definite request 
of it) that it would occur to one’s otherwise perfect father to 
eat a few sour ones, in order that his children might enjoy the 
novel experience of feeling their teeth vicariously set on edge. 


MOUNT OF OLIVES. 


childish feet that knew not the heaven they were leaving ; on 
either side stretched groves of orange trees laden with their ripe 
fruit ; and then at last came the party’s objective—the sea. That 
undreamed glory of Mediterranean blue, that fresh tang of the 
sea-breeze striking across and mingling with the smell of the 
oranges, that white crispness of breakers and dancing sparkle 
of sunlight swelled a small heart to silence with thoughts too 
large for it. And this light that for one beholder never was 
before or since on sea, is the sharp shiver of rapture responding 
through all the years to the phrase, ‘‘ They that go down to the 
sea in ships.” 

Later on, in the high-walled, orderly, colourless life of an 
English boarding-school, clergymen, teachers and other poten- 
tates whose office it was to instruct youth in the Bible were the 
subject of respectful wonder on account of what was taken to 
be their power of self-control. For they could read aloud such 
a verse as “‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
prophets,” without a break in the voice, and even pause to 
explain carefully that the repeated word was a sign of emotion. 
But one of their hearers was always humiliatingly aware that 
in their place the verse could never have got itself pronounced 
at all, for in the four haunting, softly falling syllables of that 
twice-breathed word was compressed such a flood of remembrance, 
enchantment and passionate longing that it could not be uttered— 
at any rate in Bible settings of pure poetry—without overflowing 
its banks. 





N a department so rich in chateaux this little manor 

house might well escape notice. Yet even beside 

Amboise and Langeais, Chenonceaux and Azay -le- 

Rideau the Chateau des Réaux merits attention on 

account both of its curious system of external decora- 
tion and of its owners. 

Once called Le Plessis Rideau, its early history appears 
to be unknown till the estate came into the market in 1467. 
Its purchaser was Jean Briconnet, a member of one of 
those industrious middle class families who about this 
time rose not only to wealth and local honours, but also 
to high positions in Church and State. In our number of 
April 28th the fortunes of such a family, the Lallemands of 
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Bourges, were told in connection with the history of their 
beautiful town house. The Briconnets of Tours climbed to 
even greater heights of success, but more fortunate than 
the Lallemands and some other great financial families with 
whom they were connected by marriage—the Beaunes, the 
Gaillards, the Berthelots, the Ruzés—they escaped to a great 
extent the more or less deserved disgrace and ruin into which 
these fell. Altogether for over three-quarters of a century 
these families managed between them the financial affairs 
of the kingdom. 

Jean Briconnet, who was born at Tours in 1420 and died 
in 1493, was the first mayor of his native city, being elected 
in 1462, and also held the posts of secretary to Louis XI 
and General of Langue 
d’oil. He married 
Jeanne Berthelot, and 
by her’ had _= six 
children. Among 
these, three sons held 
high positions in the 
Church and the 
Government in the 
following reigns. 

The eldest, Guil- 
laume I, was Bishop 
of St. Malo, obtained a 
cardinal’s hat, and was 
one of Charles VIII's 
most trusted advisers. 
He it was who took a 
preponderating part 
in urging the young 
king to vindicate by 
arms his_ rather 
shadowy claim to the 
throne of Naples, and 
accompanied him on 
his expedition. When 
he took Orders he was 
a widower, having 
been married to 
Raoulette de Beaune, 
and two of his sons 
by her likewise took 
high rank in the 
Church. Guillaume III 
was successively 
Bishop of Lodéve and 
of Meaux; while 
Denis, after holding 
the see of Toulon, 
succeeded his father 
in that of St. Malo. 
Their sister Catherine 
married Thomas 
Bohier, who held im- 
portant administra- 
tive and military posts 
under four kings, and 
died in 1523 as 
Lieutenant - Governor 
of Lombardy for 
Francis I, having all 
but completed the 
splendid chateau of 
Chenonceaux on the 
Cher, afterwards 
added to by Diane de 
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Poitiers and Catherine de’ Medici. Another son of Jean 
Briconnet, Guillaume II, was the father of Michel, Bishop 
of Nimes; a third, Robert, was Archbishop of Reims 
and Chancellor of France; and a fourth, Pierre, succeeded 
his father as General of Langue d’oil. 

It will be seen that the Briconnet family moved in tiie 
full tide of the Renaissance movement, and we have reason 
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to expect that their country seat will be an example of that 
exquisite architecture which bears the name of Francois 
Premier. Nevertheless, when Jean Briconnet began to build 
his chateau of Plessis in 1467, there were no signs as yet of 
that fertilising flood of Italian influence; and the touches 
which give the building its Renaissance character must be 
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attributed to his sons or grandsons, who continued his work 
and whose additions and embellishments have all but 
obliterated the original treatment. 

The openings are framed in delicate pilasters and 
entablatures ; the doorways and dormer-windows are crowned 
with fanciful and varied shell pediments and_ baluster 
pinnacles ; emblematic beasts are introduced into panels ; 
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the corbels of the machicolations are of Italian, not Gothic, 
profile. 

The process of reconstruction, or refacing, of the fifteenth 
century manor house must have been a fairly complete one, 
for it is difficult to believe that the curious patterning of the 
wall surfaces in checkers and zig-zags dates from the period 
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of the original building. The combination of brick and 
stone in vogue at that date was usually more of the character 
of that used at Le Moulin, where stone is confined to the 
substructure and dressings, and brick fills the intervening 
spaces. A portion of the side of the gate-house, accidentally 
exposed by demolitions, seems to indicate that this may have 
been the system originally 
used at Le Plessis as well. 

In the use of patterns, 
which in this instance recalls 
the combination of freestone 
and flint in many Norfolk 
and Suffolk churches, Le 
Plessis is not an_ isolated 
example in France. In the 
Somme district, for instance, 
where chalk is the local 
building stone, it was cus- 
tomary to use continuous 
bands of from three to six 
courses of brick alternating 
with chalk bands of equal 
depth, a treatment even 
applied to garden walls, and 
often still to be seen in the 
gable ends of old houses in 
Abbeville which have been 
refronted in ashlar at a later 
date. Again, in and about 
Troyes zebra-like striping of 
brick and stone in upright 
or slanting lines very similar 
to those at Le Plessis are 
frequently found. 

Like Le Moulin, Le Plessis 
Rideau occupies a more or 
less rectangular site, sur- 
rounded on all sides by a 
moat filled with running water 
and originally by a complete 
wall of ence:nte. But the 
latter, with many of the sub- 
sidiary buildings, were re- 
moved at a later date either 
because they had fallen into 
decay in the course of time 
or in order to let in air and 
provide an outlook for the 
courts. Thus the chapel, 
formerly an integral part of 
the castle, now stands isolated. 

The plan originally com- 
prised at least two closed 
courts, but the only buildings 
now standing are a consider- 
able portion of the main front, 
the wing at right angles to 
this which formerly divided 
the two courts, and the chapel. 
The most striking feature in 
the front is the great gate- 
house flanked by a pair of 
circular towers and contain- 
ing the main porte cochére 
leading into the first court. 
At the point of junction 
between the gate-house and 
the cross wing stands a tall 
rectangular look-out tower, 
and near its foot is the 
secondary porte cochére \ead- 
ing from the first to the 
second court. 

The descendants of Jean 
Bricgonnet held the estate of 
Plessis Rideau for nearly two 
hundred years, but through 
the marriage of heiresses we 
find it owned by the family 
of Taveau in the late sixteenth century and La Béraudiére 
in the first half of the seventeenth. About 1650 Francois de 
la Béraudiére de I’Isle Jourdain and Francoise de Machecul, 
his wife, sold the property and lordship to Gédéon Tallemant, 
“bourgeois de Paris,” for the sum of 115,000 livres. Thus 
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the chateau became connected with a man of somewhat 
unique literary reputation and changed its old name. 
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The transfer of the estate and the attendant financial 
transactions involved the purchaser in a _ complicated 
lawsuit, which was eventually settled in his favour. By 
letters patent, dated June 11th, 1653, the Parlement of 
Paris granted to Gédéon Tallemant possession of the “lands 
and chatellenie of Le Plessis Rideau, situate in the vale of 
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Loire in Touraine in the parish of Chouzé, and permission to 
commute the name of the said lands and chatellenie, which 
is to be known in perpetuity as ‘ Les Réaux.’ ” 

The Tallemants, like the Brigonnets their predecessors, 
were of plebeian origin, but had risen to wealth and social 
consideration. Gédéon’s father made his fortune in the 
farming of taxes. Gédéon himself had borne since childhood 
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the appellation of Les Réaux to distinguish him from other 
members of a numerous family, but why he assumed the 
name of an obscure village in the Angoumois is not known, 
though it is conjectured that it may have been his birth- 
place. Any man taking part as he did in Parisian social 
life would, in that age, feel the need of buttressing his position 
by the actual ownership of a place the name of which he 
bore, hence the re-christening of Le Plessis—rather a reversal 
of the usual course of affairs. 

Gédéon Tallemant des Réaux, a man of independent 
fortune and literary proclivities and a shrewd observer of 
human nature, moved, not, indeed, habitually in the highest 
strata of the Court nobility, but in that society which had 
its local seat largely, if not exclusively, in the ‘“‘ Marais,” 
and consisted of the noblesse de robe mingling on the one hand 
with a portion of the noblesse d’épéé, and on the other with 
the wealthy bourgeoisie. 

At various periods and 
slightly different social levels 
certain houses formed centres 
round which the more intel- 
lectual elements in this society 
grouped themselves. In the 
tastefully appointed hédtel of 
Mme. de Rembouillet, a pioneer 
of refinement in a coarse age, 
literary luminaries such as 
Voiture, Ménage, Chapelain and 
Mlle. de Scudéry could meet 
on even terms with the nobility, 
and even on occasion with the 
princes of the blood like Condé 
or “la Grande Mademoiselle.” 
A less aristocratic but probably 
more entertaining set and one 
less tinged with priggishness 
was to be met with at Mmes. 
Scarron’s informal suppers, and 
in the circle of which Mme. de 
Sévigné and de la Fayette and 
the Marquis de La Rochefou- 
cauld were the brightest stars, 
all the fascination of perfect 
breeding and savoiy vivre were 
united with the highest intel- 
lectual culture of the age. 

Tallemant himself was an 
habitué of the Hétel de Ram- 
bouillet and a personal friend of 
the mistress of the blue drawing- 
room. But he was far from 
confining himself to this par- 
ticular coterie. He went every- 
where, and there are few of 
those who took a hand in that 
bewildering game of battledore 
and shuttlecock, known as the 
Wars of the Fronde, in which 
the players were perpetually 
changing sides and _ partners, 
few who cut any figure in 
Parisian society or performed 
any notable action in war or 
politics or had any literary 
pretensions, but came at one 
time or another under the 
observant glance of the Sieur 
des Réaux, or were unknown 
to him, at least by report ; 
and little that he observed or heard went unrecorded by 
his busy pen. 

The literary portrait enjoyed a great social vogue in the 
seventeenth century. For everybody who was anybody 
it was de rigueur to have his or her portrait written by a 
friend, or to write it in person. With the utmost complacency 
a fine gentleman or lady would set down in black and white 
a description of his or her appearance and character, such as 
the writers saw it, desired to see it, or hoped the world saw it. 
With a more or less candid frankness—a century before 
Rousseau, who claimed to be the inventor of the genve—the 
self-depictor would “ paint the warts” as Cromwell bade the 
courtly Lely do, confess to bad teeth, unshapely hands or 
slovenliness in attire as a foil to lustrous hair, eyes full of 
fire, a dazzling complexion or a noble carriage, and own 
up to fashionable foibles as a set-off to heroic virtues. 
It was natural that Tallemant, in writing his ‘‘ Mémoires,” 
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should throw them more or less into this form. He has 
thus left for the edification of later generations an incom- 
parable portrait gallery of the nobles and nouveaux riches, 
great ladies and courtesans, wits and pedants, lawyers, 
soldiers, tax-farmers and ecclesiastics of his day. 

He was quite honest and impartial in intention and took 
great pains to collect information, but he was very uncritical 
in the sifting of it, and all was fish—especially if it was scandal 
—that came to his net. ‘‘ I] ne ment pas,” says Ste. Beuve, 
“mais il mé’dit avec dé’lices.”” Of a parvenu family himself, 
he has been accused of taking a malicious delight in belittling 
the nobility and showing them up as no better and no wiser 
than their social inferiors. But in point of fact he is quite as 
scurrilous at the expense of the bourgeois as of the aristocrat. 

Grace and charm are not characteristics of his writing, 
and he practises but little the art of suggestion, often insisting 
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heavily where a lighter touch would have conveyed more. 
Yet, at his best he is amusing as well as precise, and his 
more carefully finished portraits are models of light, elegant 
and biting irony. 

But Tallemant des Réaux, who to-day is one of the best 
known of the lesser writers of his century; and whose work 
is a mine of information upon its social history and manners, 
enjoyed no literary celebrity in his lifetime and gained none 
of the prizes of literary success. 

His ‘‘ Mémoires,” now known as “ Les Historiettes,” 
remained in manuscript till 1832-35, and even then certain 
passages were suppressed as too gross. Indeed, it is scarcely 
conceivable that he could ever have thought of giving that 
mass of scandalous anecdotes to the world while the subjects 
of them or even the next generation were still living. 

It may well be doubted whether Tallemant ever resided 
much at Les Réaux. The bustle of Paris streets, the wit and 
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tittle-tattle of Paris salons were more in his line than the rural 
delights of a remote corner of Touraine. He died in 1693 at 
the age of seventy-four, and not many years after, under stress 
of reverses of fortune, his family parted with their inheritance 
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to a M. Taboureau d’Orval. But early in the nineteenth 
century Les Réaux was repurchased by their descendant, 
Mme. de la Ménardiére, from whose heirs it came into the 
hands of the present owners. W. H. Warp. 





ARCHER’S PAVILION AT WREST PARK 


HOEVER first called Wrest Park “ a miniature 

Versailles ’’ was just in his appreciation of the 

house and the near garden, for they are instinct 

with the refinement and scholarship of eighteenth 

century France. But the epigram tells only 
half the truth, and, were it to stand alone, would do far less 
than justice to Wrest. It is said that both the house and 
the scheme of terrace and statue-decked parterres, which 
give so admirable a foreground to the south facade, were 
the personal design of Earl de Grey in 1836. Be that as it 
may—and one is bound to guess that he employed one of 
the best French architects of the day—the main gardens of 
Wrest remain among the finest examples of the older English 
garden tradition. Where now stands the fine fountain in 
its round basin, level with the orangery, there stood before 
a house of William III’s day, and it was to give it a setting 
of dignity that the Duke of Kent, greatest of the de Greys 
and the trusted counsellor of Queen Anne, made the “ long 
water,” built at its end the domed pavilion and planted 
flanking woods in 
honour of the Revo- 
lution. 

Immediately to 
the north of it and 
facing towards the 
house is a_ leaden 
statue of William ITI, 
its pedestal inscribed 
to the King’s 
“glorious and = im- 
mortell memory.” 
The name of the 
sculptor has not sur- 
vived, but he left a 
figure which would 
do no shame to the 
memory of Grinling 
Gibbons, for it is 
akin to that great 
artist’s bronze statue 
of James II. King 
William stands at 
Wrest not only for 
a memorial of what 
he did to free 
England from 
Stewart tyrannies, 
but also for a new 
spirit in garden archi- 
tecture, borrowed, in- 
deed, from the Dutch, 
but transmuted and 
enlarged into an 
English art of formal 
design surpassed in 
no other country and 
justified by a native 
dignity and charm. 
Nor do Wrest’s claims 
end there. 

“ Capability” 
Brown, most auto- 
cratic of designers, 
destroyed many a 
great English garden 
to prove Kent’s 
fantastic assertion 
that ‘‘ Nature abhors 
a straight line,” but 
even he held his 
hand at Wrest, and 
left unharmed the 
work of his pre- 
decessors. His own 
contribution, the 
“serpentine river,” 


flows among the elder features of the days of formalism 
without prejudicing their dignity or harming their propor- 
tions; indeed, it added a feature of distinct value. And 
so it is that Wrest is an epitome of everything that is good 
in the garden design of two centuries, but its most notable 
feature is Archer’s domed pavilion. 

Thomas Archer might have been a greater architect 
if he had been less of a great gentleman. Groom-porter 
to three monarchs in succession, he doubtless found the 
atmosphere of the Court more diverting than the drawing 
office. His greatest church was St. Philip’s, Birmingham, 
but it is the tower and dome which make it the noblest 
Renaissance feature of the Midlands. At Wrest his problem 
was how most nobly the vista from the house might be closed, 
and he solved it with a tower-like domed pavilion. It was 
conceived with so fertile a fancy that it is difficult to say 
whether its south front with the tall pedimented portico, 
or the north side with its gay apsidal projections is the more 
delightful. Built originally of red brick, and later lime 
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washed, the weather has touched the pavilion so graciously, 
that its mingled tones of deep red and cream make it more 
beautitul to-day than it could ever have been. Within, 
the walls and dome are painted with architecture in a skilled 
perspective by some pupil of Verrio or Laguerre. The 
pavilion is a worthy monument to the Duke of Kent’s judg- 
ment, to Archer’s ingenuity, and to the fine taste of 1709. 
From 1706 to 1760 work went on in the making 
of the gardens of the older house. The great Sir William 
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Chambers was summoned in his turn and left his classic 
mark by building the grave banqueting house, which throws 
the reflection of its six-columned portico into a great pool. 
The Earl de Grey, who built the present house in 1836, con- 
tinued the architectural tradition in the garden. The bridge 
over Capability Brown's river is as restrained a piece of 
brickwork as one may hope to see, and the orangery shows 
the more florid taste of the French garden builder with 
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justice and charm. Everywhere the sculptor has been 
given free play. The stone garden gods of the eighteenth 
century hold their court under the shadow of forest trees 
and are silhouetted whitely against the background of 
ancient yews. Vases of lead and stone modelled with little 
Bacchanalian scenes mark the crossing of paths and 
close hedge-bound vistas. Cupids peep and play in sur- 
roundings which were surely made to delight the hearts of 
children of every age. But it would give a wholly wrong 
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impression to lay too much emphasis on the nobility and 
grace which conscious art has brought to Wrest. When 
all is said, the last word in a garden is with Nature, and she 
has been lavish in this Eden of Bedfordshire. The splendid 
mass of the trees, lime and elm and ash, planted with a due 
regard to the prevailing plan, but left to grow wantonly and 
strongly, the tall banks of yew, restrained by judicious 
shears but revealing the soft modelling which is the glory of 
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old topiary work ; the pleached alley, the broad grass walks 
lined by low hedges and backed by forest growth which 
canopies the walks and stipples the grass carpet with sunlit 
traceries—these are the characteristics of Wrest which throw 
the work of the garden planner into its right place as leading, 
but not driving, Nature. 

The function of the Duke of Kent’s great garden scheme 
has been justly fulfilled, for it marks the transition between 
the house and the ultimate surroundings of the park. The 
nearer we approach the house the more intensive is the 
architectural treatment. The parterre on the south front 
is punctuated by four notable leaden groups. In one of them 


pious Aineas is rescuing Father Anchises trom burning Troy, 
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in another we find a variant of Giovanni di Bologna’s ‘‘ Rape 
of the Sabines.”’ Each succeeding owner has secured for 
the garden some notable example of the art of his day, from 
the fine sundial just south of the central fountain, bearing 
the name of a dial maker of the seventeenth century and set 
on an exquisite marble pedestal, down to Earl de Grey's 
vases, copied from French models, all beautiful in their 
kind, all marking a persistent delight in the art of garden 
ornament. 

The very fabric of the mansion is not yet a century 
old but the spirit of the men and women who made Wrest 
Park what it is lingers in the gardens. None can say of 
Wrest in the words of Ecclesiasticus, ‘‘ some there be which 
have no memorial; who are perished as though they had 
never been.” The place is alive with gracious memories, 
of none more gracious than its last owner has left, though 
he lived there little. The village of Silsoe in particular 
and Bedfordshire at large will be slow to forget Lord Lucas, 
who, at an age when few adventure in the air forgot that 
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he had been a Cabinet Minister, joined the Royal Flying 
Corps as a subaltern, and is now, in the fine French phrase, 
“mort sur le champ d’honneur.” To him the domain of 
Wrest descended in 1905, through his mother, a sister of 
the last Earl Cowper. Lord Cowper was also seventh Baron 
Lucas, and inherited that title from his mother, who married 
the sixth Earl Cowper. She had it from her father, Thomas 
Philip, second holder of the Earldom of de Grey, the builder 
of the present mansion of Wrest, who in turn had inherited 
from his aunt, Amabel Grey, created Countess de Grey in 1816. 

The last Lord Lucas was a Herbert, and fifth Baron 
Dingwall—his right to the Lucas Barony was only confirmed 
in 1907 by the House of Lords—but Wrest has always been 
essentially the home 
of the de Greys. It 
was Reginald, Lord 
de Grey of Ruthin, 
Lord High Admiral 
of England, who is 
said to have built 
the nave and tower 
of Flitton Church 
hard by, where the 
de Greys lie in a 
chapel of their own. 
This Reginald de- 
scended from another 
Reginald Grey, 
sometimes called “ of 
Wrest,” who came 
from an Anchitel 
de Grey, holding 
land in Oxfordshire 
in 1086. It was 
Edmund, fourth 
Baron Grey of 
Ruthin, whose ser- 
vices brought him the 
Earldom of Kent in 
the fifteenth century, 
and it was to Wrest 
that his tenth suc- 
cessor retired after 
the execution of 
King Charles, though 
until then he had 
fought for the Parlia- 
ment. After his 
death the ‘Good 
Countess,” his widow, 
nursed the estate for 
her only son, who 
married the only 
daughter of Lord 
Lucas of Shenfield. 
It was their son 
who brought the 
family fortunes to 
their apogee by 
making the master 
of Wrest also Duke 
of Kent. 

Times change, 
and Wrest has laid 
its sacrifice on the 
altar of patriotism. 
Those who follow the 
de Greys and the Herberts will enter into a place of dignity 
and beauty whose groves and glades are fragrant with 
memories of many centuries of English life. 
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SONG 


When she did sigh for her brave lord and master 
Penelope sat weaving well and strong : 

And in the night unravelled but the faster 

To fret and weave again the whole day long. 


I, too, do sigh; and sit me here a-weaving 

Day after day and all the night time through 

Strands of remembrance, intertwined with grieving— 

Love wrought with hope -—waiting, O Love, for you. 
AL. 
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IN THE GARDEN 


WORK AMONG FRUIT TREES. 

N the occasion of a recent visit to Mr. H. S. Colt’s 
garden at Ascot I noticed hanging from several fruit 
trees soda water bottles containing a mysterious- 
looking liquid and with a well worn toothbrush 
attached to each bottle. On enquiring the reason 

for the presence of these strange implements in the fruit garden 
I learnt that this was a special device for the destruction of 
American blight or woolly aphis. The bottles contained paraffin 
emulsion, the toothbrushes were for rubbing the emulsion into the 
bark whenever and wherever the pest may be detected. As soon 
as woolly aphis dares to show itself on a tree it is immediately 
settled, and only by waging continual war against it is there any 
possible hope of keeping it in check. If left alone it spreads 
with alarming rapidity, doing irreparable damage to the trees. 
This method of always having the materials at hand for the 
destruction of woolly aphis is so very effective that I hand it on 
for the benefit of others. Incidentally it calls to mind the time- 
honoured gardening rule made by Loudon: ‘“ Never pass a 
weed or an insect without pulling it or taking it off, unless time 
forbids.”’ 

By the way, Mr. Colt tells an amusing story about smudge 
fires, which are used by some fruit-growers as a means of protect- 
ing fruit blossom against spring frosts. A friend of Mr. Colt’s 
who has a garden near to the Great Western Railway decided to 
give smudge fires a trial. One night, on the approach of frost, 
these fires were started. Great columns of smoke were sent up 
until the whole neighbourhood was enveloped in a thick black 
cloud, but the most serious effect of this operation was the 
obstruction caused on the railway. The signals were obscured 
and the traffic held up. The fruit blossom was saved from the 
effects of frost that night, but the operation has not been repeated. 

Pruning Raspberries.—Another of Loudon’s gardening rules 
runs: ‘‘ Perform every operation in the proper season and 
in such a manner as to render another unnecessary.” ‘This 
useful rule applies to the pruning of Raspberries, which should 
be done now or as soon as the fruit is gathered in, and not left 
till winter, as is so often the case, to the detriment of the 
bushes. It is the young canes made this year that carry 
the next year’s crop; therefore if the old fruiting canes are cut 
away now the young growth will be given every opportunity to 
develop and ripen this summer. A further thinning out of the 
branches may be necessary, say, next March, and if the fruiting 
canes are then pruned to varying heights, some of them left 
to their full length and others cut down to 18in., a good crop of 
Raspberries will be insured from the tips of the long growth 
almost down to the ground level. This method of pruning is 
so very productive that it is surprising it is not better known. 

Pruning Black Currants.—While most fruit growers are 
agreed that this is the best time to give the main pruning to 
Raspberries, not one in ten gives a thought to Black Currants, 
and yet the mode of fruiting is much the same with both fruits. 
It is the young growth made this year that needs light, air and 
room so that it may be well ripened in readiness for next year’s 
crop. Do not postpone the pruning a day longer than necessary, 
but cut away the old wood which has served its purpose in life, 
at the same 
time leaving 
aS much 
young wood 
as smay ibe 
required for 
next year’s 
fruiting. 

Overloaded 
Apple and Pear 
Trees.-August 
is a busy 
month in the 
fruit garden. 
The bulk of 
soft fruits are 
already 
picked and 
converted 
into jam. 
Early Apples, 
such as_ the 
sweet Miller’s 
Seedling, so 
extensively 
grown in the 
orchards of 
Berkshire, are 
now finding 
their way to 
the markets. 
Late Apples 
and Pears 
show signs of 
overloading 
in many 
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districts. Even the uncertain but delicious Doyenne du Comice 
Pear is cropping wellin open quarters this year, but it is primarily 
a Pear for a warm wall. There is still time to go over the trees 
and give a final thinning to those which show signs of overcrop- 
ping. Plums, too, are cropping heavily, notably in those gardens 
where the blossom was protected from the cold spring winds ; in 
this connection the wonderful protection afforded by one or 
two thicknesses of fish netting at flowering time is worth noting. 
Where Plums are hanging in great abundance these too should 
be finally thinned without delay, for overcropping is a severe 
strain upon trees from which they may take years to recover. 

Silver Leaf Disease.— This is a very serious menace to 
fruit growers. There is hardly a garden in the country but what 
a Plum or Peach tree has been destroyed by this disease. The 
leaves assume an inert and silvery look from which they rarely 
recover and the disease spreads from branch to branch and from 
treetotree. Some varieties are less subject to disease than others, 
and it is possible that if these varieties were used as stocks on 
which to bud or graft others, it would be a means of keeping the 
disease in check. One may search through long scientific reports 
for a ray of hope in combating this disease, but it is all to no 
purpose, for science knows no cure. 

Possibly a remedy will be discovered accidentally some day, 
or it may happen that practical men will solve the problem. 
Then the scientist will step in and explain how it is done. This 
is the way in the world of gardening. Science does not lead, 
it simply follows. In the meantime, if anyone has silver leaf 
in their trees, seeto it at once by cutting away diseased branches 
and burning them. The diseased branches are stained brown 
inside, and they should be cut back beyond the place where the 
stain makes its appearance, then pare the wound round with a 
sharp knife and give it a coating of white paint or Stockholm tar 
to keep away the spores of injurious fungi which are always 
awaiting a chance to find an entrance through wounds in the 
tree. Ifthe whole tree is affected it should be cut down and 
burnt. The fungus which causes silver-leaf disease matures on 
the dead wood and spreads to living trees. HC. 





THE MAKING OF POT-POURRI. 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 
HERE are two ways of making pot-pourri, namely, by 
the dry process and by the moist. The dry way is the 
easiest and quickest, but the product of the moist method 
is so much sweeter and more lasting that it may be worth 


describing in detail. The chief ingredient is half-dried Rose 
petals, and, roughly speaking, this should constitute a pro- 
portion by bulk of something like four-fifths of the whole. 


Then if the remaining fifth is still further subdivided, it may be 
of two-thirds Sweet Geranium and the remainder Bay leaves 
and Lavender. These proportions are given as a kind of type, 
but they need not be constant, for in some years it may be con- 
venient to use less of Rose and more of Sweet Geranium, and 
it will make good pot-pourri. We make it every other year, 
enough to fill a big tub that holds nearly two hundredweight. 
It is not. made every year because the preparation takes a good 
deal of time 
and_ trouble, 
and the 
quantity 
suffices for 
the usual two 
years’ distri- 
bution; more- 
Over, it is 
better the 
second year 
than. the 
first, as it 
ripens slowly 
to a more 
complete 
maturity. 
The Roses 
are picked 
when open at 
their widest ; 
they must be 
quite dry and 
must not 
have been 
rained on 
since they 
were in bud. 
They are best 
collected on a 
sunny day 
any time be- 
tween twelve 
and three. If 
they are 
picked at all 
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damp they will 
not dry properly, 


but will go 
mouldy, and the 
batch will only 
have to be thrown 
away. We pick 
about two bushels 
at a time, and 


they are at once 
taken to a big, 
airy room, a tem- 
porarily disused 
studio, where a 
large cloth, a dust 


sheet or a_ bale 
wrapper, is laid 
out on the brick 


floor ; on this the 
petals are picked 
off and separated. 
If this cannot be 
done at once the 
Roses must not be 
left in the basket 
or even be laid to 
wait in heaps, or 
they would soon 
heat and spoil ; 
they must be laid 
out, not more than 
two or three roses 
thick, on the wrapper. There are three old oak tables in 
the studio, 8ft. or oft. long, and the Rose leaves are laid 
out on cloths on these. If the following day is fine and 
sunny they are taken out and laid on their wrappers in the 
sun on the little paved court just outside; but if rain comes 
on or even threatens we rush to the rescue and bring them 
indoors and put them again on the tables. If they have been 
in the sun the second day they may be ready to go into the 
preparation jars on the afternoon of the third day, but the 
time they take to dry to the proper state is better understood 
by the barometer than by the Rose grower, who has to learn 
it by experience ; but the petals have to shrivel to about half 
their bulk and be not dry, but tough and leathery. Meanwhile, a 
store of salt mixture is held in readiness; it is half bay-salt 
and half common salt. The bay-salt is sold in lumps; it 
has to be roughly pounded so that the greater part is 
broken up small, leaving a certain proportion in 
knobs about the size of Marrowfat Peas. 

The preparation jars I had made on purpose 
at Doulton’s Lambeth Potteries; they are of 
strong buff stoneware with covers of the same, of 
plain cylindrical shape; they stand 22in. high and 
have an inside diameter of gin. Each has a 
loosely fitting disc of lead, weighing 14lb., with 
a flattish handle. Three moderate or two large 
handfuls of Rose petals are thrown in and are 
rammed down with a wooden rammer made of 
the upper part of an old spade-handle let into a 
rounded wooden block; then an easy handful of 
the salt mixture is sprinkled over the layer, 
another three handfuls are thrown in, and so on as 
long as that batch of Rose leaves lasts; the heavy 
leaden disc is then lowered in to keep the mass 
tightly pressed down. The Sweet Geranium leaves 
are treated in the same way, but in the case 
of the most commonly grown kinds, namely, radula and 
radula major, each leaf is first torn up into three or 
four pieces. Sweet Verbena is very desirable, but unless 
the quantity of pot-pourri made is small there is not 
usually enough to make a material addition to the bulk. 
It need not be dried, but can be put into the jars and salted 
at once. The young Bay leaves ot the year are not hard and 
mature till quite the end of July, and are still better in August. 


LITER 


THE SERBIAN PEOPLE. 
O one who has conversed with the inhabitants. of 
Nova Zembla or of the Arctic shores it is somewhat 
touching and strange to find far away in the South, 
among the mountains of Macedonia and on the 
Dalmatic shore, a people speaking a language so near 
akin that one without difficulty could understand the other. 
It tells how vast a territory the Slav nations are settled upon. 
Formerly this fact, even if realised, did not count for so 
much as it does to-day when all nations and lands have been 
drawn closer together by artificial means of transit. Western 
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THE 
RAMMER. 


Europe used to live by itself as if it alone were the civilised 
world. 
in civilisation. 


To-day new races and territories are enfranchised 
The great Slav people ramified into so many 
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Lavender is ready 
in the last days of 
July or the first 
week of August ; 
it should be 
gathered while the 
upper part of the 
spike is still in 
bud. Lavender 
and Bay leaves 
are both of a dry 
nature and _ go 
straight into the 
salting jars with- 
out any prelimi- 
nary drying. The 


Sweet Geranium 
is not gathered 


till well on in 
September, or 
according to the 
season, the object 
being to enjoy it 
in the open for 
as long as possible 
and to cut it just 
before the plants 
would naturally 
be destroyed by 
frost. A very 
precious ingre- 
dient, the earliest 
prepared in the year, is Orange peel stuck with Cloves. In 
March, when Seville Oranges are to be had, the peel is taken off 
in halves and cut into strips the up and down way of the Orange, 
so that they are about half an inch wide in the middle, and they 
are stuck all over with Cloves. This is put into a jar with salt 
by itself and only pressed down by hand, as it is too tender to 
bear being rammed. 

Thus, the collecting and preparation of the pot-pourri 
material begins in March and runs through the summer and 
early autumn, so that the time of the final mixing does not arrive 
till October, when the seasoning of spices and other sweet things 
should be prepared. The tub has a capacity of from 16gal. to 
18gal. and the weight of pot-pourri made is somewhere near 
224lb. For the seasoning of this I use the following ground 
spices, gums, etc.: Five large packets of Atkinson’s Violet Powder 
—this is better than using the alternative of plain Orris-root— 
1lb. Cloves, 1lb. Allspice, 1lb. mixed spice, lb. Mace, 1lb. gum 
benzoin, 1lb. gum storax. This is all mixed together and put 
inapail. Thereis, besides, 11b. whole Cloves and 1lb. whole Mace. 
From these weights the amounts wanted for smaller quantities 
can be computed. 

October having come and all the materials being ready, 
we proceed to the mixing. In the case of the rather large 
quantity made, it is done on a well swept place of the brick floor 
of the studio. The Kose leaves in the jars are now so tightly 
compacted that they have to be loosened by stabbing with an iron 
weeding fork ; they come up in close, thick flakes that have to be 
broken up by the hand, and are then thrown upon the floor. 
It is best for three or four persons to work together, one of them 
having the pail of spice mixture, so that as the heap on the floor 
rises, the various ingredients are already more or less mixed. 
When the jars are empty and the spices exhausted, the whole 
is turned over backwards and forwards on the floor with a shovel, 
and if it.appears to be a little too dry, a slight sprinkling of water 
is given with a fine-rosed can. Of this new mixture none is used 
till the following March or April, and it is all the better if it 
remains for nearly a year in the tub untouched. 

I have collected and studied a number of old recipes for 
pot-pourri, but find in many of them either some want of definite 
instruction or some obvious inaccuracy; but it has not been 
difficult to gather from them what is essentially useful, and so, 
with the added experience of many years, to establish a more or 
less regular course of operation. 


PETALS INDOORS. 


ATURE 


budding nationalities stands now in the midst of the world, 
looks eastward and westward, northward and southward, 
is looked upon in turn by all other races and cannot be over- 
looked or mistaken. No other white race is so numerous 
as all the Slavs taken together, none so full of spiritual and 
material possibilities. 

Southern Russia seems to have been the original home- 
land of all the Slavs. Formerly they were not to be found 
in Siberia or Central Asia, or on the Caucasus or the Balkans. 
But they have fought and subdued innumerable Turkish 
and Mongol tribes, and have risen everywhere superior to 
all savage neighbours. There are no traces of the Slav 
people having arrived in Russia as a result of exodus from 
another land. It seems as if they always were there, and 
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there are even philologists who hold that a_ prehistoric 
Slavonic is the parent tongue of our whole system of languages. 
The remote Slav past is most obscure. We only know that 
Slavs were to be found on the banks of Eastern rivers when 
the hordes of the Huns came westward and that, mixed with 
Turkish tribes and Tartars, they even came in the hordes 
themselves and took some share in the devastation of 
Roman civilisation. When it was light in Egypt, in Greece, 
in Rome, it remained dark over Scythia, and none can say 
now what the aboriginal ancestors of Dostoieffsky and 
Tolstoy and Brzezina and Mestrovic were like, what sort 
of temperament they had or how they comported themselves 
in these days. 

The Slavs emerge into the light of history in the time of 
the Emperor Justinian. By the middle of the sixth century 
they were pressing over the Danube and moving slowly 
into the Balkans and towards Greece. They differed from the 
Teutonic invaders in that they bore heat and cold more readily 
and were a hardier, more enduring race of men. Their religion 
was simply Nature worship and fear of the Unknown. They 
did not come with chiefs and organisation and discipline, but 
as an elemental mob—that is, they moved forward as a whole 
nation with wives and children and cattle and settled upon 
richer lands. Their ideas were what is now called democratic, 
but the people were by temperament lawless and disorderly. 
Robbery and war were their chief occupations, and when there 
was no convenient outside enemy they fought among them- 
selves. The Teutonic, Roman and Turkish superiority was 
due to discipline, and it seems pretty clear that if the Slavs 
had had a genius for discipline thev would have played a 
much more splendid réle in medizval history than they did. 
For they seem to have had greater fortitude and energy 
than all other peoples of the East, and at the same time 
a capacity for emotional excitement that must have made them 
irresistible in the great onset of battle. But, doubtless, if the 
Slavs had had the German sense for discipline and order 
they would not have had those spiritual gifts which charac- 
terise them to this day and make them so valuable in their 
place in constituent humanity. They always loved freedom 
and had a sense of equality between man and man, prince 
and peasant, which no amount of theorising and education 
could give. 

In the ninth century the Serbs accepted Christianity 
and had very little trouble in throwing over their Nature 
worship. Perhaps because they were a younger race than 
others in Europe they found the new religion peculiarly 
suited to their temperament. It was a much more natural 
religion for this people with its sense for freedom and natural 
equality than for the Teutonic tribes where, as was almost 
certain, in course of time the Judaic legal type of 
Christianity was to prevail. Roman Christianity may be said to 
stand half way between Protestantism and Byzantinism, 
and we find the Serbs swaying too and fro between the Latin 
and the Greek expression. But undoubtedly the Greek 
expression was pre-eminently suited to their temperament, 
and it has finally remained theirs. They, together with 
Russians and Little Russians, despite their outward life of tur- 
bulence and strife, have stood throughout the centuries for the 
mystical and philosophic side of Christianity ; for the ideas 
of unity, sacrifice, denial of earth and the heavenly sophia. : 

Not that these ideas have had practical and visible 
expression throughout Slavdom or in any corner of it. No 
Slav tribe has ever set to work to establish the Kingdom of 
Heaven on earth. The great characteristic Christian ideas 
have been voiced all the while by individuals, by sects, by 
unpremeditated national action and by traditional, if un- 
reasoned, personal behaviour. The Slavs have had to fight 
all the time and console themselves in that the unity exists 
even when men kill one another, and that the kingdom 
is only realised at death. The old Adam in them has 
been strong, the hunter and fighter of the Dark Ages is 
still in their background. It has been a joy to fight 
the Turk and the Tartar and the Magyar. It has ever 
been a joy to fight Bulgar and Austrian. Serbian history 
seems one long chronicle of the most terrific fighting, 
wherein when victories were won whole tribes were all but 
annihilated and whole countries devastated. Of all peoples 
in the Balkans the Montenegrins have won most battles, 
constantly defeating the Moslem even when the latter was 
overwhelmingly superior in numbers and arms. But the Serb 
tale is one of unending glorious defeat. On the whole the Serbs 
never seem to have been at home in the Balkans: their 
neighbours were too warlike and terrible. They have been 
all along a people of genius. With peace and calm they 
might have developed a very wonderful art and letters and a 
new type of civil government and communal religious 
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expression. There has always been in their composition the 
necessary feminine strain which heralds all creativeness. 
But they lived in mountains where the only things that counted 
were ferocity, mercilessness, bodily strength and the under- 
standing of treachery. The Turk and the Slav are poles apart 
in intelligence and in all the finer qualities. To any person 
who knows the two races it is almost ludicrous to compare 
them, the one belonging to the old dead Asia, the other to 
the newest of new Europe. And yet on the dark side the Turk 
is the stronger. It was only the more successful use of the 
military machinery which Europe has invented that gave 
the Slavs the superiority in the Balkan War. And now, of 
course, properly officered and equipped by the Germans, the 
Turk is once more far more terrible on the field of battle. 

The actual national celebration day of Kossovo com- 
memorates an overwhelming defeat by the Turks in which 
language, civilisation, nationality, religion, all seemed to 
be overthrown. And to-day Serbia’s glory and sadness 
are to have sacrificed more, to have been more completely 
overthrown than any other people fighting in the great war. 

She had a supposed friend who proved untrue (Greece) ; 
she was at enmity with her half-brothers, the Bulgars ; she 
trusted the warm but preoccupied care of Britain and France ; 
she distrusted mortally the Italians; she fought, she fell, 
she rose and was massacred, erased from whole countrysides. 
This is Serbia, the Serbians, a people of real genius and not 
a sort of Christian Turks or brigand tribe as some English 
with characteristic shortsightedness have imagined. The 
Germans and Austrians long since recognised the Serbian 
spirit and genius, and, though it was rebellious, they respected 
it. Now the whole civilised world is beginning to realise 
something of the tragedy and beauty of the race. It is a day 
of patience for all who survive ; but we partake of their faith, 
for Serbia still lives and shall be re-established among the hills 
she loves. 


LITERARY NOTES 


I FELT a very considerable interest in the appearance of Mr. John Buchan 
as a writer of verse in the Braid Scots tongue. When the ‘ Songs of 
Angus” appeared he wrote an introduction in which occurred a 
sentence over which the writer and a few others pondered with amazc- 
ment. This was the eulogy, inscribed with less than the author’s 
customary tact, of a West Country ballad called ‘ Kirkbride.” It was 
a lovely and familiar name, but in spite of a life-long familiarity 
with ballad poetry, I could not recall it. Neither could anybody 1 
knew. Only after curiosity had been whetted by delay was the matter taken 
up seriously and the verses were discovered, thanks to the assiduous search 
of an English lady who delights in the best modern Scottish verse. The 
volume in which it appeared is out of print, but she sent me a typed copy 
with the comment that, although good, it smelt too much of the parish magazine. 
Another friend to whom it was sent wrote a few lines which express my own 
opinion with such exactitude that I venture to quote what was originally a 
frank interchange of opinion, print undreamed of. But that is what constitutes 
its merit as ‘rare and refreshing fruit.’”’ Formal criticism in these days is 
notoriously lacking in frankness and sincerity. This is what my friend wrote : 
‘ Kirkbride is a strange poem and I quite see its fascination, though there 
are some powerfully bad verses in it. The man who wrote it had true poetry 
in him, I think, but no selective faculty. It’s odd how often this happens. 
Also the parish magazine is rampant in it, as Lady X says. But it is not the 
sentiment of the piece that does it, but the bad writing and the desire to cram 
in everything with a lavish hand. And it is miles too long. The two first 
verses and the last would be quite enough to express all that’s wanted. Of 
course, the word Kirkbride is the making of the whole thing, and the eminently 
suitable metre. But where there should have been a touch the man lets loose 
an avalanche.” 

I have quoted this because the criticism applies to Mr. Buchan’s poem: 
as much as to “ Kirkbride.” That, indeed, was what put it in my minc. 
The verses produce at first only a negative impression. What one seeks in 
poetry is the ‘‘ music of humanity.” It may be still and sad as in Word: - 
worth’s immortal phrase, but it may also be gay and joyous. ‘‘ Tam v’ 
Shanter ”’ is as purely good as ‘‘ Had we never loved so kindly.’’ Mr. Buchan 
is too good a craftsman to fall into the rank sentimentalism which is the bane 
of recent Scottish verses. He must be criticised on higher ground. 

And first as to language. The only valid excuse for writing verses in 
the Scottish dialect is that it comes natural. I do not use the word dialect 
in any disparaging sense. In Lowland Scots are preserved many words 
that may be traced to the source of English undefiled ; and those who stumble 
at what they call uncouth, unpronouncable words are as often as not con- 
fessing their ignorance of Chaucer. But a word is not made suitable for 
poetical expression merely because it is used by a Scottish peasant. For 
example, here is dialect used without a vestige of poetry: 


‘Wi’ my boots a’ clamjamphried wi’ shairn 
And my jacket a’ speldered wi’ mire.” 


“ce 


More than once “ speldered’”’ is used in this sense. Evidently it is not the 
same in meaning as a speldered herring or a speldered salmon. 

‘¢Threep, garred’’ and many other Scottish words are used loosely, that 
is to say, with a deviation from their ordinary significance. Nobody could 
make a poetic line with the word ‘‘stramash”’ in it. But far more serious 
is the criticism that Mr. Buchan too often pours out an avalanche whena 
touch would suffice. Brevity is the essence of poetry as well as wit. 
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But the greatest lack in these Scottish verses is that ‘‘music of humanity” 
to which I have referred. Matthew Arnold gave the best possible formula 
for discovering the best in poetry when he said that to do so you should 
keep in mind the finest passages in literature, and he gave a few examples. 
It would be an unfair test to repeat them; but Scottish verse can furnish 
many lines that may be used as Arnold used Homer, Shakespeare, Words- 
worth and Milton. There is that most piteous and beautiful of all laments, 

“O had I wist 
Before I kiss’d 
That love had been so ill to win’ 
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Or for hope, Lady Nairn’s perfectly simple, perfectly complete, 
‘*We’ll meet and aye be fain.’’ 
There are passages in Mrs. Jacob, 
‘An’ I ken fine I’m deein’, 
Like an auld craw fleein’ 
To the last o’ the licht.” 
In meeting a passage like the last, one recognises at a first glance that it 
is an addition to the classics of the Scottish tongue. Let the reader keep 
such lines as these in his mind and then try and find out for himself when, 
if ever, Mr. Buchan rises to their level. P 





CORRESPONDENCE 


WINTER’S TOLL ON BIRDS. 
{To THE Epitor or ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’| 

S1r,—With reference to your correspondent’s letter as to the paucity of 
birds this year, I think one of the reasons, at any rate, is that while many 
people feed the birds in winter, they quite forget to give them water fo drink. 
The deaths from thirst in winter are much more numerous than from starva- 
tion and cold. In the summer many people have birds’ baths and pans of 
water in the garden, but when winter approaches this is forgotten. I always 
make a point of having the ice constantly broken in my birds’ baths several 
times a day in the winter, and the number of birds waiting for the ice to be 
broken proves that water is just as necessary in winter as in summer. My 
garden this summer has, consequently, been nearly as full of birds as usual, 
although there are fewer thrushes. Of course, I always give food, as well 
as water, in the winter.—GERTRUDE HoLt Tuomas. 


{fo THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 

Sir,—Your leaders and the letters of your correspondents only touch the 
fringe of winter’s toll on birds, and no doubt many of your readers can add 
to it. In my own case my bird table was set out and kept up to the end 
of April, and my many daily visitors included every kind of bird known in 
and about a country town, and none was more welcome than the robins, 
thrushes, blackbirds and the various kinds of the tit tribe. About the middle 
of March I missed the blackbirds, thrushes, robins, finches, none of which 
came afterwards, while the ranks of the tits were sadly reduced in number. 
Since then none of the songsters has been heard in my neighbourhood— 
much to my regret—but I have heard of their dead bodies. The only birds 
which did not seem to suffer were the hosts of sparrows and the battalions of 
starlings, both of which endured to the end. I might mention that among 
casuals to be seen were rooks and jackdaws, the last showing how hard put 
to it was bird life of all kinds ——Tuomas RATCLIFFE. 


THE HOUSE-MARTIN FLY. 

{To THE Epitor oF “‘ CountTRY LIFE.’’] 
Str,—Your correspondent, Mr. H. W. Robinson, is correct in assuming the 
right name of the above pest to be Stenopteryx hirundinis, Lin. It is the 
only British species of the genus, and generally considered by dipterists 
parasitic on all the Hirundinidz, though perhaps found most frequently 
on the martin and in its nest. The following authors add to their descrip- 
tions of the fly as under: F. Walker, “ infests swallows ’’; Curtis, ‘“‘ house 
swallows, their nests and feathers’’; Schiner, ‘‘on young swallows and in 
their nests”’; Meigen, “on swallows,” without specifying any particular 
I have not taken the insect myself, but last October several pupx 
found jn martins’ nests at Grantchester, Cambridge, were kindly forwarded 
to me, from which five imagos emerged between May 12th and June 21st.— 
FreperIcK C. Apams, F.E.S. 


““ 


species. 


‘* PERFECTION.” 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE. ’] 
S1tr,—I was glad to see Whyte Melville’s poem “ Perfection” in print in 
your last issue, but I am sorry that “ Trenton” missed out the third verse, 
quite as charming and characteristic as the others. It runs as follows: 


‘* As bold as a lion in daring, 

But docile and meek as a dove, 

With an eye, like a woman’s, declaring 

She asks to be governed by love.” 
This was given to me some years ago with the rest of the poem by one of the 
Petty French, successors of the Huguenots who pitched their tents close to 
Badminton towards the end of the seventeenth century.—C. E. Barnett. 

THE DAY OF SCYTHES AND SICKLES. 

[To THE Epitor oF ‘“‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—Seeing that a correspondent enquires when “ the first successful attempt 
was made to supersede the old fashioned sickle and scythe as implements of 
reaping,” a quotation from an old letter we have—written from Wallop 
House, dated October 1st (probable year between 1860-1865)—may be of 
interest : ‘‘ Partridges are very plentiful this year but there is so little covert 
that they are terribly wild and most difficult to get at. Curiously it was 
the same thing in Warwickshire where they adhere to the old fashioned 
reaping and the stubbles were excellent holdings.”” The above shows at any 
‘rate to what date ‘“‘ Shakespeare’s Land” kept to the old usage of reaping 
with the sickle !_ I remember an old woman telling me of the “ lively leasin ” 
(gleaning) when she was a girl: ‘‘ We used to be allowed in amongst the 
reapers,’ said she, “‘ and so soon as ever they put the wheat up in hile, we 
leased round them; the mowing cuts the wheat down so close now, but in 
ancient days the stubble would be up so high as our knees, and that wet, 
we were forced to wear a sort of wrapper over our gowns to catch the first 
morning dew.’”—ALce HUGHES. 





THE SQUIRRELS IN KENSINGTON GARDENS, 
[To THE Epttor oF ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—The peacocks and Japanese geese of Kensington Gardens are now 
finding formidable rivals in the affections of the children who frequent the 
neighbourhood of the Serpentine, in consequence of the attractions exercised 
by the grey American squirrels which have been introduced to the gardens 
during the last couple of years. These squirrels, originally four in number, 
were drawn from those belonging to Regent’s Park, which were themselves 
descendants of the squirrels presented some years ago to the Zoological 
Society by the Duke of Bedford. Confined in an enclosure near the Diving 
Birds’ House, these animals quickly multiplied, until at last it was found 
desirable to thin their numbers. This was effected by stretching a rope from 
one of the trees inside the enclosure to one outside the fence, the squirrels 
being quick to make use of the improvised bridge to gain their likerty. In 
nine years they have increased so rapidly that they are now to be found from 
St. John’s Wood to Greenwich and Deptford. Some idea of the tameness 
of the squirrels in 
the London Parks 


may be gathered 
from the accom- 
panying photo- 


graph, which shows 
Master Brian 
Gordon-Stables, 
aged five (grandson 
of Dr. Gordon- 
Stables, R.N., the 
well known write 
of boys’ stories). 
feeding them ir 
Kensi ngton 
Gardens. The 
squirrels, whom he 
has tamed, take 
nuts from _his 
mouth and run all 
over his _ body. 
They are not, how- 
ever, so friendly 
disposed _ towards 
the flowers and 
shrubs of the park, 
and their depreda- 
tions cause them 
to be anything but 
beloved by _ the 
gardeners and HOW 
keepers. They un- 
earth the bulbs 
wholesale, devour 
carnation buds and 
hawthorn fruit, and 
are deadly enemies 
of cacti and saxi- 
frage. They oust 
our native squirrel 
and eat eggs and 
young birds, so 
that there is 
grievous danger of 
our fauna as well 
as our flora being 
interfered with 
through their 
agency. The cessa- 
tion of regular feed- 
ing by visitors since 
the war has now 
added to the natural 
predatory instincts 
of the — squirrel, 
which at the present 
time form a cause 
of grave anxiety to 
the custodians of 
the parks into which 
they have been in- 
troduced.—L. G.-S. 





DO YOU DO? 





QUITE AT HIS 


EASE. 
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A DESERT GARDEN. 

{To THE EpitTor oF ‘“ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—Perhaps these photographs taken in 
the ‘‘ Desert Garden,”’ described in your issue 
of July 28th, may not be without interest. 
The first job when Private Bird with his 
Bedouin helpers commenced to cultivate this 
oasis in the Libyan desert was breaking up the 
ground which had been lying idle and trampled 
by many feet for over a year, and Bird’s 
feelings can be imagined when he saw his new 
hands tackle the job in a sitting position with 
small mattocks. The shovels and spades pro- 
vided for them they cast aside as ‘‘ mush 
quies’”’—no good—and they carried out the 
work in the same manner and with the same 
tool as used in the days of Christ. As Bird 
remarked, ‘‘ They was a bit of a shock to me at 
virst, but I do see now they knows what they’m 
about. They’m pretty good workmen, con- 
sidering all things, and I lets ’em go their own 
way.” The next thing to do was to run the 
water channels from the various small wells 
over the garden, and this they carried out 
entirely by eye, merely scraping a channel here 
and raising a small embankment or aqueduct 
of soil there, and when the water was 
pumped up it ran level through the garden. 
The average Englishman would have spent two 
days arriving at the levels with instruments, 
and then would have been hopelessly at fault 
in a dozen places; but these uneducated 
Bedouins hit off the lie of the land exactly by 
the most haphazard methods.—S. J. 








MAKING THE WATER CHANNELS. 


“ONE HOUSE IN TWO PARISHES.” 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—Before the war there existed— and 
possibly still exists—an inn at the top of the 
Shelvis Pass, one-third of which was in Italy, 
one-third in Switzerland and one-third in 
Austria. It may have been destroyed in the 
fighting. Let us hope that after the war it 
will be two-thirds in Italy and one-third in 

Switzerland.—Ernest L. WALForD. 

THE LATE LAYING OF PHEASANTS, 
(To THE Epitor oF “‘ Country LiFe.’’} 
Sir,—Is not the following rather unusual 
among pheasants? On July zoth, when cutting 
the grass in a small meadow, the mower went . ; ey 
over a hen pheasant and cut off both her legs. ‘ : “nd su vin ea mE 

She fluttered away, but the driver of the 
machine jumped off the mower and killed the THE DEVONSHIRE HEAD-GARDENER AND HIS BEDOUIN UNDER-GARDENERS. 
bird with a stick. She was rather small, and 








* 


did not show any signs of the ring-necked pheasant in her plumage, which was, which was inserted in the ground. I also kept the sparrows and chaffinches 
however, very pale in colour. On being drawn for cooking she was found to away from the beds by making long streamers of paper to flutter across the 
contain one egg ready for laying and twenty-three others in various stages ground. To my astonishment all of these disappeared one by one, and I 
of development. All the other pheasants in this locality had small but healthy could not ‘find out the culprit. At last I saw a blackbird topping the high 
broods in May, and these are well forward at the present time.—H. T. C. wall with a piece of paper fluttering from her beak. I sought out her nest 


and found that the foundation of the nest was composed of grass plentifully 
interwoven with my strips of paper and name labels. A squirrel robbed he: of 
the eggs, and the poor blackbird had to build another nest, and, anxious to 
see what she would do, I decorated some of the bushes with strips of paper. 


STRANGE NESTING MATERIAL. 
(To tHE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 


S1r,—When sowing seeds of hardy annuals I naturally marked the position These she carefully detached, using them in making the new nest. She 
by writing the names of the plants on paper and fixed this in a cleft stick even retrieved some scraps that I allowed to flutter across the lawn, and her 


new nest is still more plentifully decorated than 
the first—H. THosurn-CLarke. 


BLAKE’S COTTAGE, FELPHAM, SUSSEX. 
iTo THE Epitor oF “ Country Lire.’’] 
S1r,—Many visitors to Bognor will be familiar 
with the charming little thatched cottage at 
Felpham, associated with the memory of the 
poet-painter, William Blake. Your readers may 
like to see a photograph of the cottage, taken 
a few years ago, when it retained many of the 
original features with which Blake must have 
been familiar when he resided here during some 
of the early years of the last century. The 





cottage itself was quite a plain, unambitious 
building, but its surroundings, its climbing 
plants, and the rich leafage in which it was 
embowered added much to its charm and at- 
traction. When living here Blake wrote of 
Felpham that ‘‘ voices of celestial inhabitants 
were more distinctly heard and their forms morc 
distinctly seen than in London.” It was in or 
near his cottage garden at Felpham that Blake 
saw a vision which he has fantastically described 
under the title of a fairy’s funeral. The cottage, 
we understand, has lately changed hands, and 
certain alterations are to be carried out, 
but there is reason to believe that the 





original features will be preserved as far as 


WHERE WILLIAM BLAKE SAW A “FAIRYS FUNERAL,” possible.—G. C, 
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BRASSES IN WOLLATON CHURCH. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country Lire.” 


S1r,—Following the very interesting articles on 
Wollaton appearing in Country LIFE of June 2nd, 
oth and 16th, many readers may be inter sted in 
these two rubbings of the Willoughby brasses which 
I send you. Th? engraved brass effigies of Sir 
Richard Willoughby and his wife which lie on a 
tomb in Wollaton Church, Notts, are good ex- 
amples of the Yorkist period (1453-85). Sir 
Richard, Lord Chief Justice in his day, died in 
1471, which fixes the approximate date of the 
work; the style and fashion of his armour 
correspond. The lady’s costume is a trifle old- 
fashioned. She wears the kind of mitred head- 
gear which developed out of the winged headdress 
of the early years of the fifteenth century. The 
veil was presently carried on a kind of frame 
like a hat, and the sides of it gradually bent 
up to give room for a puffed coiffure as we here 
behold. Some 350 brasses of the Yorkist period 
still exist and form a mine of information as to 
the development of armour and costume. In 
quality of workmanship they are inferior to 
those of Lancastrian days (1400-1453), and few 
of them are really fine. Canopies, here ab- 
sent, are rare. The engraving is seldom as 
good as in this case. A common failing is ob- 
servable in the proportions of head to figure. 





LADY WILLOUGHBY. 


COUNTRY LIFE. 





SIR RICHARD WILLOUGHBY. 


The head is 
sometimes too 
large and 
sometimes too 
small. Lady 
Willoughby’s 
neck may have 
been — slender, 
but the artist 
has thinned it 
beyond all pos- 
sibility. Often 
a knight’s head 
is shown un- 
comfortably 
resting upon 
his helmet for 
a pillow, anda 
great feature 
is made of the 
crest. One of 
the finest 
brasses of the 
period is that 
of Lady Joyce 
Tiptoft at 
Enfield, Mid- 
dlesex. It“is of 
a p proximately 
the same date 
as this at 
Wollator, but 
it has a fine 
canopy, per- 
haps copied 
from that of 
the Duchess of 
Gloucester in 
Westminster 
Abbey. The 
Willoughby 
brass is not of 


fAug. 4th, 1917. 


such high quality, but good for its day 
and worthy of reproduction.—F. S. A. 


A PLANT CURIOSITY. 

[To THE EpiTor or “ Country LIFE.” 
S1r,—The writer of the letter, “A 
Plant Curiosity,” which appeared in 
Country LIFE a few weeks ago, may 
be interested in the following remarks 
made by “C. M.” in 1690 on the same 
subject. ‘‘ Winding Plants.—There is 
an odd phenomenon very observable 
that all (except one that I know) turn 
their wreath after the Sun as the Hop 
Convolvulus, &c., but Kidney Beans do 
quite contrary & wind from W. to E. ; 
the reason of this difference may be 
somewhat curious to enquire perhapse, 
it may be this that the Sun operates only 
ye Tops of Hops & draws them about 
after it, but upon the body of the Kidney 
Bean as more tender and it may be the 
top is so tender it cannot bear the Sun’s 
face unless in the refreshing morning. 
Hence it may bend towards it E. ward, 
but when at noon it grows hotter it 
may shun the heat & turn off N. wards, 
and in the temperate evening it may look 
again to the South, thus the motion may 
begin now the noon heat working on the 
S. side of the Stalk may Streatch and 
open it more then on the North, & as 
it grows on the same Account bear W. 
untill the Westly sun call it forth S. ward 
& the East Sun begins to invite it East- 
ward, thus the motion may be continued 
& the head turn oneround afteranother.”’ 
The same writer observes that there is 
nothing new in nature, only things are 
newly discovered by men.—B. H. 


COUNTRY LIFE ON THE MACE- 

DONIAN FRONT. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—I enclose an extract from a letter 
just received from my son, who is an 
officer on the Macedonian front, as he 
thinks it may interest your readers 
to have this glimpse of country life 
in that quarter of the world; I trust 
you may find space for it. ‘‘ The first 
impression of Salonica from the sea is 
certainly fine, with the snow-capped Mount Olympus in. the distance and 
the steeply rising walled city from which the whole province takes its name 
showing white against the blue waters of the harbour. Here and there 
domes and minarets and fine old cypress trees give it a decidedly oriental 
character. Immediately behind the town, bare mountains and hills void 
of all timber, but covered with short grass, are roamed over by countless 
herds of sheep and goats. In December these hills were covered with pale 
mauve-pink crocus followed, a month or so later, by a small yellow variety. 
These again were followed by glorious anemones of varying colour, but purple 
and white predominating, and among them grew ornithogalum, like our 
Star of Bethlehem, and the rich blue flowered muscari. Further up on the 
stony mountain sides the dwarf iris pumila, with both purple and yellow 
flowers, grew among stunted shrubby yellow jasmine, the glossy leaves being 
quite a feature of the plant. In April beautiful purple campanulas, cream 
flowered scabious, and small blue lupines appeared. To be followed again 
by a host of field marigolds and dazzling scarlet poppies, while among the 
scarlet poppies a few white ones were to be met with. Nearer the town, 
large purple poppies and the white flowered opium poppies are largely culti- 
vated. Tobacco, onions, spinach, beans and barley were the principal crops. 
Fig trees and mulberry trees are also largely grown, the latter for the silk 
industry. Here on the lower ground in May and early June cornflowers, 
dog roses and a lovely pink cistus bloomed in profusion. In the other places 
there were acres of blackberry bushes, with tall yellow mulleins growing among 
them. The shallow soil is claylike and waterlogged in winter and parched 
and dried up in the summer months, which probably accounts for the general 
absence of timber. The only tree which grows freely is the acacia and that 
largely by the side of the railways. While travelling at night we found the 
air scented with its white flowers. But, though constantly moving about, 
I saw no more than one oak wood. In the Turkish cemeteries and on low 
ground I noticed a striking asphodel (ramosus, I think), while on lower ground 
still, and in the marshes I found various orchises, the bee among them, a 
deep purple flowered marsh orchis and a small pink one. There was also a 
large growing variety of the purple orchis, the actual flower spike of one I 
measured being six inches in length. Birds were plentiful, the most striking 
of all being the golden eagle, the vulture and the stork. Nearer the coast 
cormorants and sand larks were numerous. There we met with geese, 
Hungarian partridges, swifts and swallows. Cuckoos were plentiful and in 
May nightingales were in full song. Some of the inland lakes were well 
stocked with fish, but there were few in the streams as many of these dry up 
in the summer. Fresh-water tortoises, land lizards and bull frogs abounded, 
and we occasionally saw a shy creature which I took to be an agouti.”— 
H. H. W. 
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